


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1952 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran, chairman of the subcommittee, 


presiding. 
Present: Senators McCarran, Ellender, Saltonstall, Ferguson, and 
MeCarthy. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
LoyALTY-SecuRITY PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AC- 
COMPANIED BY SAM BOYKIN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SECURITY 
AND CONSULAR AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; DON 
NICHOLSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE; CONRAD E. SNOW, CHAIRMAN, LOYALTY REVIEW 
BOARD, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PRESIDENT’S DIRECTIVE ON RELEASE OF INFORMATION 


Senator McCarran. The committee will come to order, 

We have certain questions which were propounded to Mr. Humelsine 
and General Snow when we last convened. I would like to know 
whether or not you are prepared to answer those questions. 

[ told the reporter to extract the questions from the record and 
submit them to Mr. Humelsine. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, Mr. Chairman. We stayed after the meet- 
ing and the reporter did prepare those questions. I took those ques- 
tions to the Department and studied the problem. 

In studying the problem, I inquired of the White House whether 
the requested information fell within the limitation placed on the 
release of information about individual cases as outlined in the 
President’s letter of April 2, 1952. 

I was informed by the White House that it did, but that if the 
Department desired to ask for an exception, the matter would be 
taken up with the President. 
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The Department asked for such an exception in a memorandum 
to the White House. As soon as I get a reply back from the White 
House, I will so inform the committee. 

Senator-McCarran. Very well. 

* I might say in passing that the Chair has had some advice on this 
matter, considerable advice, not only due to his being chairman of 
this subcommittee, but due to his being chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee and a subcommittee of that committee, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee. Through those sources we get information. 

I am speaking now as chairman of this committee alone, and not 
for the committee. I do not know what the attitude of the com- 
mittee is because the matter has not been presented to them. The 
matter will be presented to them. Whatever may be the final determi- 
nation as to the answers to the questions propounded, the matter is 
going to the laid before the committee so that they may know exacily 
why the questions were propounded and what may be the results. 

That is all of that for today. 

We will proceed to the next item. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


RADIO BROADCASTING PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILSON COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR, 
UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINIs- 
TRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY REED HARRIS, DEPUTY ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION; PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE 
STAFF, UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AD- 
MINISTRATION; MOSE L. HARVEY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RE- 
SEARCH FOR USSR AND EASTERN EUROPE, DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE; CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AND EDWARD 
B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator McCarran. The subcommittee will next take up for con- 
sideration the appropriations requested for the international infor- 
mation and educational program, commonly referred to as the Voice 
of America. 

For the current fiscal year you have an appropriation of $85,000,000, 
and I notice that you expect to receive a supplemental of $2,236,881 
to finance the pay raise granted by Congress. 

For the next fiscal year you are asking for $133,272,914 for operation 
of the program and an additional $36,727,086 for the construction of 
radio facilities, or a total of $170,000,000. 

The amount you are requesting is exactly double what the Congress 
allowed you for the current year. You expect to increase your 
employment next year to a total of 13,948, or an increase of 3,548 
employees. 
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I will ask to have inserted in the record pages 520, 521, 532, and 5 

of the justifications which reflect a summary of your request. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1953 


Appropriation, 1952 (regular act). . ibd dkebRive 524 cknc aden ensi casesctcs) (nes 
prior-year balance available... .........---- ~~ "35. 058, 562 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases provided by Public Law 201_.__. 2, 236, 881 

juct om — $122,293, 443 
edt . 
rm 1952 balance transferred to “‘Acquisition and construction of radio facilities”.. —1, 318, 690 

Comparative transfer to “Acquisition and construction of radio facilities, 

a a a —33, 737, 872 





—35, 056, 562 





Base for 1952 














Seley idad dere ieee 7, 236, 881 
Net difference between 1952 and 1953: 
| Requirements Difference, 
By projects of functions: a nae sts 
| 1952 adjusted 1953 crease (—) 
| I nn ok as $19. 881,364 | $30,000,000 | +$10, 118, 636 
2. Press and publications...............- --| 8, 783, 718 9, 000, 000 | +216, 282 
3. Motion pictures__- ..| 10,225, 230 10, 600, 000 | +374, 77 
4. Office of director, international informa- 
tion. I ak ag Secs dard Nava ii dlkeng fine CHS 167, 059 182, 000 +14. 941 
5. Overseas information centers........-.__- 4, 716, 123 | 5, 500, 000 +783, 877 
6. Exchange of persons al 6, 567, 958 6, 800, 000 +232, 042 
7. Office of director, educational exchange. | 148, 095 | 171, 000 +22, 905 
8. Overseas mission activities. ............-- 20,484,092 | 24,567,914 | +4, 083,822 
9. Public affairs regional bureau staff... 683, 878 | 797, 000 +113, 122 
10. Special prejeets and evaluation surve ys. he 1,016,742 | 19,825,000 | +18, 808, 258 
11. Office cf general manager ethene ioe 724, 890 920, 000 +195, 110 
12. Office of the assistant secret: ary. . 337, 143 422, 000 | +84, 857 
13. Contribution to psychological strategy | | 
board bie R is ae oy hadwe nn s sie dince 119, 700 | 188, 000 +68, 300 
14. Japanese I and E program ace ce a aaa | 5, 300, 000 +5, 300, 000 
15. Administrative ee eee | 13, 380, 889 | 19, 000,000 | +5, 619, 111 
Total, requirements_..........-.--| 87, 236, 881 | 133, 272, gl4 +. 46, 036, 033 +46, 036, 033 





micedpmuinneas We edbdenwenwsnesconsscasencsecceccs | 193,973, 914 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1953__. 
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ORGANIZATION OF NEW ADMINISTRATION 


Senator McCarran. At some point in your testimony will you please 
explain to the committee why you feel it is necessary to expend such 
large sums of money in an attempt to influence people in countries 
which we are contributing so heavily to in the form of economic and 
military assistance and which countries are the free countries of the 
world. 

Dr. Compton, we will be glad to hear from you. 

I want to say, Doctor, at the outset, that this is the first time you 
have appeared before this committee. We have the great hope that 
your administration of this tedious matter may be much more agree- 
able and much more successful than has been the administration of 
this matter in the past. 

While it is a matter that then demands continual observation study 
and curtailment as much as possible on the part of this committee, it is 
a matter in which, Dr. Compton, you will have our accord and the best 
wishes of this committee so long as we think that you are pursuing the 
course that will bring to this country and to thé peace of the world the 
greatest amount of value out of each dollar of the taxpayers’ money 
that we spend. 

I do not think that you will ever be able to tell exactly what value is 
received from each dollar spent in the service that is being rendered 
here. All we can get are the probable results. 

Up to date it does not seem to me that we have gained very much. 
It really looks as though we may be slipping more than gaining. But 
I am willing to be convinced that I am wrong in that. 

You may proceed with your statement, Doctor. 


REORGANIZATION OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Compton. I appreciate that statement, Mr. Chairman, and I 
say to you at the outset that I regard your remarks as a challenge. 
You know from my short talk with you not long ago that although I 
appear here as a sort of 4-months’ expert—and you know the limita- 
tions on that—I really have worked hard to find what is good and 
what is bad about this program. 

I told you that I regarded it as needing better management, more 
decentralization of ope rations, more e mphasis on our overseas work 

I have gone into it far enough to be confident that we at least coe 
a good many ways in which the program can be improved along the 
lines that you have indicated. I am grateful for the opportunity of 
appearing before the committee and to explain our needs and problems 
and#our opportunities. 

I might say that I have a prepared statement which is rather 
lengthy, and which, if it is agreeable to you, Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
to be incorporated in the record. 

Senator McCarran. Your statement will be incorporated in the 
record, and you may high light the statement as you see fit. 

Dr. Compron. I have two statements, one dealing with the inter- 
national educational activities, and the second dealing with the con- 
struction of radio facilities. 

Senator McCarran. That will be inserted into the record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EpucaTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to meet with the Committee 
on Appropriations to explain, as I see them, the needs, problems, and opportuni- 
ties of the international information and educational exchange program. The 
budget before you calls for $170,000,000. Of this total about $37,000,000 is for 
further provision for the world-wide system of high-powered radio broadcasting 
and relay facilities initiated by the Congress in 1950 and now in part under con- 
struction. The remainder of the 1953 budget is for the operations of the entire 
overseas information service and exchange of persons, $133,000,000. The House 
has voted $86,575,000. We are appealing the action of the House in cutting this 
budget, as we believe, too severely. 

I am informed, Mr. Chairman, that the committee customarily wishes infor- 
mation about the personal background of each principal witness appearing before 
it for the first time. I am a native of Ohio and until 7 years ago was a citizen 
of that State, although for nearly 20 years I was a resident of the District of 
Columbia. My legal residence is now in the State of Washington. Since World 
War I, I have had two principal activities: For 26 years the chief executive 
officer, or president, of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., and the Timber Engineering Co.; and the 
president of Washington State College from 1944 to 1951. During this period | 
have been in a number of public services, in the National Recovery Administra- 
tion in the 1930's; in the Office of Scientific Research, and Development during 
World War II; a number of private and public missions to Europe, the Orient 
and the Middle East; and more recently, as a United States delegate to the 
Fourth General Assembly of the United Nations. By profession I am an econ- 
omist and a lawyer. 

I am not a professional publicist, professional diplomat, or professional foreign 
service officer. For the most part, my experience has been in industry; much of 
it during a long, low depression period when the most important function of 
industry executives was to find out what to use in place of money. During more 
recent years I have been the president of one of the leading land-grant institu- 
tions of the West. But, primarily, I am merely a professional American citizen, 
proud of his country and wishing to help preserve the promise of American life 
for his grandchildren and yours, who 50 vears from now, will own this country. 

I did not seek this job. I accepted it. I find it a very difficult and exacting 
job. This program has great possibilities. Most people believe in it in principle. 
Many are critical of it in practice. Some think it is a waste of money. A few 
think it is not a proper activity for the Government to engage in or even to par- 
ticipate in. Many think it is ultimately the only way to peace and to a reduction 
of heavy armaments expense. To some extent these views are irreconcilable. 
To that extent the program will continue to be controversial. This program is 
not as good as its more enthusiastic advocates claim it is; and it is not as bad as its 
more vigorous critics say it is. 

This program, if it is good, cannot be lifted entirely out of controversy as long 
as we have controversy over our foreign relations. Until, if ever, there is agree- 
ment among Americans as to what America should do overseas and say overseas, 
this point of controversy will continue. But to the extent that there are justi- 
fiable complaints about the manner, the intelligence, the judgment, and the 
ordinary efficiency, with which these activities, both overseas and here at home, 
are being conducted, we can do something. There have been mistakes. No 
doubt mistakes will occur again, but the mistakes will be fewer. We will not 
continue mistakes when we find out that they are mistakes; and we don’t have 
to make the same mistake twice. There are still some ‘‘bugs” in this program. 
We can get them out and are already at work on them. 

This is a relatively new kind of activity for the United States Government. 
Neither the people nor the Government have had much experience in it. Hereto- 
fore our wars, while they lasted, have been hot wars. We don’t know much about 
“eold” wars except that they easily tend to become “‘hot”’ wars. In this war of 
ideas it is natural enough for us to want to apply to other peoples our own American 
ideas, methods, customs, and standards, and to stress their superiority. We 
think our way is good. So we tend to try to “Americanize’’ other people and 
their ideas. Most of them don’t want to be Americanized. Many of them mis- 
trust us when we try to tell them about things that are familiar to us but com- 
pletely unfamiliar to them. That is the basic reason that we must rely more on a 
good staff overseas in each country in direct contact with the populations which 
we are trying to reach. We must have strong men for these field staffs, especially 
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to head them. They should be selected and trained for the job they are expected 
te do. Then we should give them wider latitude and provide them with the tools 
necessary to make their services effective. What we do in this program here in 
Washington and in New York is of little importance unless sometime, somewhere, 
somehow it shows up in an influence upon the overseas populations. So we are 
aiming to make our field programs the heart of this activity. We hope that within 
a reasonable period of time it will be practicable to complete and to train a basic 
staff at each of our missions abroad. That is where the investment in this work 
will count for the most. Whatever its form of organization the effectiveness of 
this program in the long run depends primarily on the selection, training, and spirit 
of its staff, especially of its overseas staff. I would rather that we go more slowly 
and be sure that we have the right persons in the right places with the right tools 
to work with, than that we go faster and find that we have the wrong people in 
the wrong places, or without proper guidance, training, or tools. Personnel 
mistakes are easier to correct before they are made than after. 

We are trying to reduce our costs, our overhead and to eliminate duplications. 
We are investigating the organization structure and management of all of our 
divisions. We are overhauling our personnel management set-up. We are 
not trying to solve our problems by merely hiring some more people. In February 
we “‘froze’’ all new employments until we could take a good look at what we now 
have in the United States and overseas. It is too early to tell what may come 
out of this. But, as an example, in the single division which has been under 
review it has been found practicable through improved organization alore to 
reduce the overseas positions from 1438 to 126 and the domestic positions from 
501 to 442, a reduction of 12 percent. 

Also we are closing the New York branch of the International Press Service 
to eliminate duplication and in the interest of efficiency and economy. This 
consolidation of functions formerly carried on in New York with similar functions 
in Washington is expected to result in a saving of $250,000. This does not mean 
any change in the allocation of printing contracts. Nor will it result in personal 
hardship. This New York office has formerly supervised the preparation and 
publication of the magazine Amerika and other pamphlets and documents. 

In the same spirit and for the same purpose we are reviewing all our work. 
So when we say that we hope that Congress will provide funds sufficient for a 
substantial offensive campaign and not simply a defensive program, we want you 
to understand that this in no sense is a substitute for continuing effort, with the 
best help we can get, to improve the organization and management of this entire 
enterprise. That, as you know gentlemen, is not easy and it will take some 
time. 

The proposed budget now before you, was prepared before the present new 
International Information Administration was established. Under the new more 
centralized plan the functions of the Office of General Manager and most of 
the functions of the Office of Assistant Secretary, Public Affairs relating to 
foreign information and exchange of persons have now been merged in the func- 
tions of the Administrator. Also the functions of the Public Affairs Regional 
Bureau staffs have been considerably limited and the bulk of these have been or 
are being transferred to the International Information Administration. The 
Office of International Information and the Office of Educational Exchange have 
been abolished. At least one organization layer has been eliminated. The 
functions of course remain. It is too early to say what will be the effect of these 
changes in the permanent cost of operating the overseas information and 
educational exchange program. There should be an improvement in efficiency. 
A better program was the major purpose of the recent reorganization. Whether 
there will be a comparable reduction in operating costs remains to be seen. I am 
interested in all possible economies. Some have already been initiated. The cost 
per unit of attainment should be less. But I do not wish to promise anything to 
this committee, until I know that what is promised can be performed. 

This activity needs better management; more unified policy and program 
guidance; a strengthening and better utilization of its overseas staff; and wider 
latitude for the overseas staff and missions in determining, with the advice of the 
regional bureaus of the Department of State, the best ways of appealing to the 
minds of the populations which it is trying to reach. 

These things can be done. They cannot all be done at once. Improvements 
are being made. Mistakes have been fewer. The wastes have been less. The 
techniques are better. The program is getting better advice. Good advice is 
being better followed. We are gradually developing better means of evaluating 
the effectiveness of this program. We are getting more private cooperation and 
gradually more public understanding and support. 


tl i 
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I think you should know if you do not already know, that the Department of 
State is seeking legislation from Congress this year to amend our basic authority 
in the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 402, 80th Cong.), or the Smith-Mundt Act, as it is more popularly known. 
We have been operating for 4 years under this act and a number of problems have 
arisen which will be helped by the proposed revisions. The proposed amend- 
ments in brief, are as follows: 

1. An amendment to make possible the appointment of presidents and other 
administrative personnel of State universities and land grant colleges to the ad- 
visory commissions in order that their membership may more accurately reflect 
a cross section of American education. 

2. Authority for the advisory commissions to submit annual reports to Congress 
instead of the semiannual reports now required. 

3. Extension of section 801 (2) to permit us to make available radio receiving 
and transmitting equipment to foreign governments and organizations. This 
would facilitate arrangements for relay bases abroad, obtaining time on existing 
stations abroad and the installation of new stations in countries where govern- 
ments are unable to permit construction unless the title is vested in such govern- 
ments. . 

4. Extend the basic legislation to include a provision now contained in appro- 
priation language to permit the purchase of advertising in foreign publications. 

5. Authority to establish 14 statutory and super grade positions in the ITA. 

The IIA has been set up as a semiautonomous administration. It occupies a 
high place in the Department. The Administrator reports directly to the Secre- 
tary. But we have at present only one super grade position out of a total of 65 
such positions within the Department. That one is the position of the Adminis- 
trator. This additional authorization is necessary to bring into and to retain in 
the program the high-caliber type of personnel which it should have. 

6. Authcrity for the establishment, by the Director of the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, of per diem rates paid to foreign citizens visiting this country at the invitation 
of the United States Government. The present $10 limitation has been found 
inadequate. 

7. Permission to include in exchange grants amounts for payment of income- 
tax oblications of certain persons participating in the exchange of persons program. 
It would remedy a present difficult problem. 

8. Authority to pay emergency medical expenses of foreign grantees partici- 
pating in the exchance cf persons program. This is necessary to provide necessary 
medical attention which grantees cannot purchase with their limited dollar funds. 

9. Provision for the Secretary of State to submit to Congres: an annual report 
instead of the semiannual report now required. 

When, about 3 months ago, I took on this job—I hope I may call it that— 
I was told that it is one of the most difficult jobs in the Government. I am find- 
ing it so. Your job too—if I may call it that—is just as difficult as mine—and 
more important because you have to decide how much of the Nation’s public 
funds should be invested in the means of defense—if war should come, and how 
much should be invested in the means of peace, so that war may be averted. 
Those decisions are crucial. Every informed citizen knows that. The extent of 
such investment is for the Congress to decide. My job is more simple: first, to 
inform the Congress of the opportunities and needs of this program; and second, 
to see that the country gets its money’s worth from whatever funds Congress 
finally makes available. 

Il am more interested in having these activities well organized and well managed, 
with expert guidance in determining what we will say to the peoples of other 
nations, than I am in debating with Congress whether the appropriation should 
be a little more or a little less. 

The program we are submitting to you under authority of Public Law 402 is 
an integral part of the United States programs for national security as recom- 
mended by the National Security Council and approved by the President on 
October 18, 1951. Participating in this determination were the members of the 
National Security Council, namely, the President, the Vice President, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board; also the Secretaries of the Treasury and of Commerce; the 
Attorney General, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Council of 
Economie Advisers; the Directors of the Budget, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the Psychological Strategy Board; the Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, and the Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 
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On February 18, 1952, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, testifying 
in the House Appropriations Committee on this international information and 
educational exchange program made this statement: 

“Psychological warfare is more important than ever before in the successful 
conduct of modern war, and such resources as these would be particularly helpful 
if another world war is ever thrust upon us. We are capable of great psychological 
effort. But the effectiveness of our effort will depend in large measure upon our 
determination to provide the means required. We cannot do the job halfway. 
We must go all-out in the battle of ideas. Only thus can we hope to convince 
potential aggressors that another war cannot pay.” 

The $133,272,914 requested by the President for the operation of this program 
will enable the United States to hold an initiative, and somewhat to expand it, 
in its world-wide psychological efforts. The House figure of $86,575,000 wil! 
permit no more than a defensive propaganda program. If the United States 
wishes to be on the defensive in the cold war, additional funds may not be neces- 
sary. If it wishes to take the initiative in the war of ideas, it will require mor 
funds than the House has voted. The Department of State has submitted its 
budget estimates on the assumption of taking a stronger initiative in the world- 
wide war of ideas. 


The House Appropriations Committee, after extensive hearings and after 


having its own investigators examine the operations of this program, recommended 
to the House that $111,066,000 be appropriated for our program operations in 
fiscal 1953. That figure would allow us to take an initiative on a moderate scale 
in a number of areas. To continue operations on the present level, to pay the 
increased salary rates voted by Congress last fall, to provide for the continuance 
of the extensive Japan program which we are now taking over from the Army, to 
improve our program research and evaluation to get the “‘bugs’’ out of the pro- 
gram before they get in, and to operate the new more powerful radio broadcasting 
units which will be completed during 1953, will require $101 million. 

In addition during 1953 we should take at least the following five forward steps: 

1. Transfer more of our radio programing overseas near to the populations 
which we are trying to reach; and make a greater use of local radio networks in 
important countries; 

2. Substantially strengthen our overseas field-staff organizations and overseas- 
mission activities; 

3. Provide good American books translated into the languages of southeast 
Asia and the Middle East and published for sale overseas at low prices; preferably 
at nominal prices; 

4. Add moderately to the provision for motion pictures in southeast Asia, 
and the Middle Fast; 

5. Provide moderate additional dollar supplements for the Fulbright law 
grants under the exchange-of-persons provisions of the law. 

These additions, and related administrative support, will require in 1953 
additional funds of about $14,700,000. 

The other new projects proposed in our 1953 budget for operations are desirable 
if we are to have an aggressive program. They are, howe: er, less urgent now than 
the ones which I have mentioned. 

We should have moderate capital funds to apply toward the completion of the 
chain of powerful radio broadcasting and relay stations overseas which was started 
in 1950. We asked for 1953 about $36,700,000. The House Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommended $20,500,000. The House rejected the entire item. 

T recently asked for a thorough reappraisal of this so-called ring plan in the 
light of all circumstances and developments since it was originally submitted to 
you in 1950. This has been done; and Mr. Kohler, the assistant administrator 
in charge of our International Broadcasting Service; Gen. Frank E. Stoner, 
communications consultant attached to my office; and Mr, Herrick, in charge of 
the development of facilities for our Broadcasting Service, are available to advise 
you on this matter to any extent you May wish. 

Nothing has occurred since 1950 to indicate that any economy will be achieved 
by postponing further progress toward the completion of modern powerful radio 
facilities necessary more effectively to penetrate the screen of jamming now 
surrounding the iron-curtain countries; or by continuing to use the less modern 
or even obsolescent facilities which in large part the Voice of America is now 
operating. This of course is a matter of judgment. 

You don’t want to raise taxes. You want to balance the budget. You must 

rovide military security. You want to reduce Federal expenditures generally. 
concur. What I can do which may help you in the difficult decisions which you 
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have to make is to put before you the best evidence we have of what you may 
expect to get for an investment in these overseas information activities, whether 
the investment is greater or less. I am not going to say to you that if you don’t 
give us all the funds we ask, this activity will fail. It won’t. We will do the best 
we can with the funds made available whatever they are. 

These budget estimates before you relate to the major world-wide psychological 
operations which come within the scope of the Department of State. In the 
appeal which we filed with you on May 6 we have included our estimates of the 
effects of the budget cuts in 1953, if the present House figures are allowed to 
stand. I would like to summarize these estimates for you in two ways showing 
first a comparison with our 1953 budget requests; and second a comparison with 
the funds available for expenditure in this year of 1952. ‘These comparisons are 
based on the House action for 1953, of $86,575,000. We hope that the Congress 
before it gets through with it will substantially increase this appropriation. 


Funds for International Information and Educational Exchange Program in 1953 
based on House appropriation of $86,575,000 


Column I: Percentage by | Percentage by 
Estimated which column I which column I 
allocation is higher (+) is higher (+) 








of House or lower (—) or lower (—) 
appropria- | than requested than funds 
| tion for in President's available in 
| 1953 budget for 1953 1952 
_| ee ee — eee 
1, Radio broadcasting service...................-- hi wie $21, 834, 000 —27.2 +9.8 
2. Internationa] Press service. ....... oid beteenmnastvabil 7, 500, 000 —16.7 —14.6 
3, Motion-picture service id Sadek ruia ae | 7, 000, 0CO —34.0 —31.5 
4, Information Center service nS SABIE Ts SERUM ES Lee 3, 650, 000 | —33.6 | —22. 
5, Educational Exchange service..............-.- 7 i 5, 500, 000 | —19.1 | —16.3 
se medaka , | 20, 484, 000 —16.6 0 
7, Regional bureaus, public affairs....................-.-| 694, 000 | —12.9 +1.5 
8, Speeial projects and evaluation research ____- oldeal 1, 050, 000 —94.7 +3.3 
9, Assistant Secretary, public affairs_.................-.-} 335. 000 | — 20.6 | —0.6 
I ii ideal és an ckibs nacnipnintoes oll 3, 000, 000 | —43.4 | (?) 
11, Adminjstrative support_--..--. sles Bch &euchcie eh Acacia th thai 14, 500, 000 —23.7 +8. 4 
12. Manag@ment; evaluation; advisory commissions; 
SUPER CRNIN iad i cee dl Se kc See endimicipedebh 1, 028, 000 | —19.2 —1.2 
nih neshhiiks cetacdinain tarsi ecighinaed oammpanbaiaensd | 86, 575, 000 —35.0 17.5 





1 Funds available in 1952 include estimated $7,000,000 available to Army for Japan program. 
#1952 funds were furnished by Army, in estimated amount of $7,000,000, 


The House appropriation for 1953 is the same as it has appropriated for 1952. 
In rejecting the increases over 1952 recommended by its Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the House did not make any additional provision for the information 
program in Japan which we have taken over from the Army and on which the 
Army has been spending about $7 million annually. Even if the appropriation 
so far voted by the House is not increased we think that at least $3 million should 
nevertheless be allocated to the Japan program. Also we expect that some of our 
new powerful broadcasting transmitters will be available for use some time in 
1953. These transmitters will cost at least $6.2 million per year to operate. 
The House made no additional appropriation for this. These facilities we think 
should not remain idle. Under the House figure, we would propose therefore, to 
operate these improved facilities even though this would require us to reduce the 
scope of other broadcast programs and perhaps to eliminate some of the 46 
languages in which we are now broadcasting. 

We have proposed in our 1953 budget to go substantially into furnishing for 
sale at low prices, especially in South East Asia and in the Middle East, trans- 
lations of good American books. This is a high priority objective. We should 
make at least a small start, even if the appropriation is no greater than the House 
has voted. 

I am not going to attempt to give you in detail the facts about the various 
divisions of this program, their needs and opportunities which we believe justify 
the request for substantial additional funds. The Deputy and Assistant Ad- 
ministrators in charge of each of these can do that better than I can. But I may 
at least make these two statements: 

We will not have a strong affirmative campaign of truth, nor will we be able to 
take a vigorous offensive in world-wide psychological warfare without more funds 
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than the House so far has voted. While arms and armies can win a war, they 
alone cannot win a peace. Here are the highlights of our present scope of 
activities: 

1. We are now reaching by radio, motion pictures, or the printed word, 100 
countries. Of these countries 10 are behind the iron curtain; 19 are classed as 
“crucial”; 13 as a “danger zone’’; 30 as “‘vulnerable’’; 8 as “sensitive’’; and 20 as 
“‘noncritical.”” We have field staffs in 85 of these countries; with a total field per- 
sonnel of 5,189, of which 999 are American and 4,190 are of the local nationalities, 
As of March 31, 1952, the total employed personnel of the International Infor- 
mation Administration is 8,233 including 5,189 overseas and 3,044 in the United 
States. In addition, there are 2,525 employees providing administrative support 
in this country and overseas. 

2. In radio we are broadcasting daily in 46 separate languages, totaling 48 pro- 
ram hours; transmitted by 38 transmitters in the United States and 37 United 
tates owned and leased transmitters broad; and relayed by approximately 500 

local transmitters. There are 1,702 persons employed in the United States and 
472 overseas for operation of United States owned facilities. 

3. In the International Press Service we are supplying news service daily to 
10,000 papers with over 100 million circulation in 80 countries and supplying 
publications and press materials to all our overseas missions. 

4. In motion pictures we are supplying 86 countries annually new and old films 
in 40 languages; and furnishing projectors and operating 355 mobile projection 
units, with a staff of 233. 

5. We have 112 active United States information centers in 57 countries and 
34 binational centers mostly in South America. We have started on a smal! 
scale the translation of good books into local languages. The staff totals 158. 

6. The educational exchanges include annually about 4,500 persons, students, 
teachers, scholars, journalists, leaders, government officers. These exchanges of 
persons are financed in part out ef funds annually apprevriated, Fulbricht Act 
funds and small special funds as directed by Consress, with a total staff of 175. 

7. We have just taken over the Japan information program heretofore operated 
and financed by the Army. Hereafter it will have to be financed through Inter- 
national Information Administration funds. The Army we understand has 
financed it in the amount of about $7 million annually. In the budg@t before 
you we have proposed a scale of $5.3 millivn with a staff of about 700. 

These are the principal substantive activities which we wish to maintain and 
to strengthen. In my judgment we should (1) keep a strong program in Japan; 
(2) strengthen our overseas staff in several countries; (3) operate our new hich- 
power brcadcast and relay facilities as soon as they are completed; (4) do mor: 
of our programing including radi» programing at strategic points overseas and 
make more use of local radio facilities; (5) provide more motion-picture facilities 
especially in southeast Asia; (6) make a substantial start on translation of good 
American books and offer them for sale overseas at low cost in local languaces; 
and (7) strencthen the Fulbright exchance program with additional dollar funds. 
Also I think Congress should make some substantial provision toward completion 
of the system of high-powered radio transmitters initiated 2 years ago including 
units capable of being mounted either on ships or on rail cars or on trucks, for 
greater mobility and greater security and as a radio-facilities reserve for emerrency. 

To do these or any of them effectively will take more funds than the House 
bill provides. These extensions which I have mentioned should not be deferred. 

On May Day of this year there were violent anti-American demonstrations in 
Tokyo. Newspaper stories report that 300,000 Japanese took part in these 
anti-American actions. The Army has been occupying Japan for over 6 years. 
It has had an extensive information program there and.as soon as the occupation 
ends thousands of Japanese take pet in these Communist-inspired riots. This 
raises an interesting question. Should we retire from the information and 
oo work in Japan and leave the field? Or should we keep on trving? 

here is no mathematical answer to a question like that. It is a matter of faith. 
I believe we should try harder. I do not think that we should leave the field to 
the international Communists. Neither do you. 

This no doubt applies even more broadly to the international information and 
educational exchange program as a whole. Whether it is worth doing; worth 
what it costs; whether more should be spent on it or jess; whether it should be 
inside or outside the Department of State—all these are essentially matters of 
judgment, ultimately the judgment of the American people generally as reflected 
in the Congress. This is why I say it is more important that this activity estab- 
lish itself in public confidence here at home including the confidence of the Con- 
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gress, than it is to debate whether the appropriations for it should be a little 
more or a little less. 

I hope, gentlemen, that you will permit Mr. Harvey, the Chief of the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Research for Eastern Europe and the U. 8. 8. R., to tell you 
about Soviet propaganda activities and that this information will be helpful to 
you in your consideration of these matters. 

I should perhaps say that Mr. Harvey is not connected with the information 
program although he has been very helpful to it. He has merely factual data. 
But it will help to show the scope and nature of the problems of overseas in- 
formation. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity to put this statement in the record 
of your hearings. My colleagues in charge of various divisions of these infor- 
mation and educational exchange operations are available to furnish information 
in more detail. I shall be glad to answer any question within my competence 
and knowledge. If it is agreeable to the chairman, I would like to delay answer- 
ing questions until after Mr. Harvey has finished his presentation. We are 
anxious to get all the pertinent facts about this program on top of the table 
where you and the people can see them for yourselves and reach your own con- 
clusions. 

(Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record for a moment prior to Mr. Harvey’s 
testimony? Mr. Harvey has a prepared statement covering his testimony which 
is unclassified for purposes of the official record. I trust that he may be per- 
mitted to give you his personal testimony ‘‘off the record.’’ This will permit 
him to give you more explicit facts of which this committee should be informed.) 


STATEMENT OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION ON CONSTRUCTION OF RaApbIo FACILITIES 


The President’s budget includes request for $36,727,086 for additional radio 
facilities in 1953. The House of Representatives on April 4 denied all funds for 
this purpose. The House Committee on Appropriations had recommended 
$20,500,000. The amount requested is needed if we are to complete without 
delay the world-wide radio network which Congress approved in principle in 1950 
and for which it made an initial appropriation at that time. Until this network is 
substantially completed, the United States will not be able to establish effective 
coverage of the major target population areas by standard and short-wave radio 
transmissions. 

In 1950 the Department of State proposed to the Committee on Appropriations 
a comprehensive plan of high-powered radio broadcasting installations as the 
most practical answer to the “jamming” of Voice of America broadcasts behind 
the iron curtain. We have had this technical plan reappraised during the past 
month by a committee of experts. Their finding is that the plan is sound. This 
plan—known originally as the ring plan—proposed six primary broadcasting 
stations in the United States and 14 relay stations at strategic locations overseas, 
a total of 20 units. On your recommendation the Congress appropriated over 
$41,000,000 for a substantial start on this program. This ineluded two primary 
stations in the United States and five relay stations overseas. 

About a year later in 1951 the Department on recommendation of the National 
Security Council and with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget submitted 
an estimate of $97,500,000 to provide in one lump sum for the completion of the 
entire ring plan. ‘This figure included a supplemental amount of about $9,500,000 
estimated to be necessary to complete the seven units already authorized. The 
Congress appropriated this supplemental amount but rejected the request for the 
additional amount of approximately $88,000,000 estimated to be necessary to 
complete the ring plan installations. At the same time the Department was 
invited to return with a better considered plan. This it is now prepared to do. 
Accordingly, we are asking for an appropriation of $36,727,086 for 1953 for the 
radio facilities. 

I have studied this matter which was subject to severe criticism last vear and 
I well understand the reasons for some of the questions raised and objections. 
Also, I have examined the reports of the National Security Council and the 
technical recommendations made by the experts of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology who have carefully reviewed the whole plan. I would like to give you 
gentlemen some of my own impressions. 

First, obviously our people last year had tried to move too fast. The National 
Security Council directive had placed a high priority on the completion of these 
ring installations and had called for an acceleration of the program as a part of 
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the national defense. No one, so far as I know, questions the importance of 
securing as promptly as practicable the most effective available means of pene- 
trating the iron curtain. But there were some overoptimistic opinions and hence 
some exaggerated statements of the speed with which ve could complete these 
radio facilities even if the funds for completion were available. 

Second, in trying in response to the NSC directive to speed up this entire pro- 
gram our facilities people had to do some fast guessing in advance of more careful 
planning. The Congress obviously realized the magnitude and complexity of the 
ring plan, the difficult political as well as economic and engineering factors, the 
uncertainty of sites, the rising cost trends, the incomplete plans and vagueness of 
available cost estimates. The nature of vour questions indicated that. The 
simple fact was that the only basis on which the Department could then submit 
a proposal for a lump-sum acceleration of the program was a basis of (1) incom- 
plete estimates, (2) incomplete plans, and (3) the assumption of certain conditions 
overseas which in fact were not then within the Department’s control—and are 
not even now. This leads me to a third conclusion. 

These factors indicated that a more gradual development of the radio facilities 
program is more likely to give us a satisfactory means of penetrating the iron 
curtain, perhaps in the end more quickly than the type of accelerated program 
proposed last year. Accordingly, the budget before you includes a revised esti- 
mate based on a considered priority list of units which we are reasonably confident, 
under present conditions and prospects, we can complete substantially as 
scheduled. 

You have already provided for 7 of the 20 proposed ring plan units. We are 
asking for funds now to complete two more and to start six others, a total of 
eight more. This means the deferment of five units for consideration later. This 
approach, if you approve it, seems to have the general merit of solving also one 
of the most bothersome problems, namely, the impracticability on the one hand 
of securing satisfectorv construction estimetes before sites are obteined; and on 
the other hand of satisfactory negotiation of sites until congressional approval 
and the necessary funds are assured. 

The request for 1953 includes provision for electronic equipment, structural 
steel and land for two United States and five overseas stations and two Vagabond 
units (the equivalent of one Ring unit). Funds requested for the two United 
States installations include the cost of erecting as well as manufacturing their 
necessary curtain antennas. We are not seeking any other construction funds 
now for these two bases in the United States nor with one exception, for the five 
bases overseas. The construction funds for these six bases will not be needed 
until 1954. The International Information Administration will expect a year 
hence to ask for the necessary construction funds. We hope, if you approve funds 
now for (1) the electronic equipment and (2) land for sites, that your approval 
may be regarded as an indication of your intention to provide the necessary con- 
struction funds next year or as soon thereafter as actual construction can be 
undertaken. 

We are asking for funds to complete project Negate; also two high power units 
of the Vagabond type in lieu of project Love. The first steps in the construction 
of project Negate have already been taken as a result of favorable site develop- 
-ments and through use of certain equipment originally intended for project East 
which is awaiting a satisfactory site. Fullscale construction on Negate we believe 
can be undertaken in 1953. It cannot be finished until 1954. 

Funds for the completion of the proposed two Vagabond units are requested 
now. The necessary vessels are available and structural conversion can be under- 
taken in 1953. 

Our first Vagabond project, the United States Coast Guard Cutter Courier, 
was commissioned in February of this year and has completed 2 months of testing 
in Caribbean and Latin American waters. She is at present in Hoboken for final 
adjustments before proceeding overseas. The tests were successful and satis- 
factory. 

The Courier’s signals were received in a highly satisfactory manner. In order to 
avoid interference with other stations, its medium wave transmitter was operated 
at only one-third of its maximum power of 150 kilowatts. Even on the reduced 
power, reception was satisfactory in the target area reaching up to at least 800 miles 
from the ship. Short-wave reception was satisfactory within the complete target 
area with fair to excellent reception reported throughout the entire Western 
Hemisphere, Europe and Africa. 

It is impossible to provide an assured estimate of the cost of work to be done 
in the future in this period of rising prices. The request for funds and proposed 
allocations of funds are based on the most dependable estimates available to us. 
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To assist in handling these difficult matters, we are fortunate to have secured 
the service of Gen. Frank E. Stoner, noted for his outstanding work and experience 
in the Signal Corps of the United States Army. Based on experience up to this 
time, it is the opinion of our Radio Facilities Division that about $21,000,000 will 
be required next year for construction to complete the installation of the six 
stations for which only land and equipment funds are being requested this year. 
The present estimate of the total cost of the five additional proposed stations to 
complete the ring plan for which no funds whatever are now requested is 
$38,500,000. e 

We ask the Committee to give consideration to the gradual development of 
this radio network with view to completion as promptly as orderly planning, 
estimating, site negotiation, and contracting for construction will permit. 


ACCOMPANYING WITNESSES 


Senator McCarrny. I wonder whether the Doctor would first iden- 
tify all the young men with him, for the record. 

Dr. Compton. I have with me Mr. Parker May, Budget Officer; 
Mr. Reed Harris, Deputy Administrator; Mr. Mose Harvey, head of 
the Eastern Europe and USSR Research Division of the Department, 
and Mr. Crosby and Mr. Byrnes of my office. 

Senator McCarran. These gentlemen are new in the Department, 
are they not? 

Dr. Compron. No. I think I am the only newcomer. 

Senator McCarran. Are they new in this line of work? 

Mr. Hume.sine. Mr. Crosby is new in this line of work. 

Dr. Compron. I think Mr. Kohler is supposed to be here, but is 
apparently out. He is the director of the international broadcasting 
service. 

I know that you are interested in conserving time, and I do not 
want to take your time on matters on which the committee is already 
informed perhaps better than I am. 


HOUSE CUT 


Senator McCarran. What did the House do to you? 

Dr. Compton. The House cut the budget as presented to the figure 
approximately the same as this year’s available funds $86,575,000. 

Senator McCarran. That is the total? 

Mr. WiiBer. That is the total. They eliminated the construction 
item altogether, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Compton. The controlling figures, Mr. Chairman, as you indi- 
cated in your opening statement, are the request of $170 million, 
which included $133 million for operations, and $37 million for 
additional radio facilities. 

I have indicated the action in the House. The House committee 
recommended $111 million, which was reduced in the House to 
$86,575,000. 

The House committee also recommended $20,500,000 for radio 
facilities, and that item was completely rejected by the House. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


In the Deputy Under Secretary’s letter of May 6, which is before 
the committee, we have asked for the restoration of approximately 
$45 million for operations, approximately $36 million for radio facili- 
ties, these being the amounts requested by the President. 

95515—52——65 
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Now, I understand, Mr. Chairman, that ordinarily the committee 
wishes information about the personal background of a principal 
witness who appears before the committee for the first time. May | 
then identify myself in those terms? 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Dr. Compton. I am a native of Ohio, and was a citizen of Ohio 
until a few years ago. My legal residence now is in the State of 
Washington. 

I have had two principal activities in the last 35 years. For 26 
years I was the executive officer or president, or a general officer of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., or the Timber Engineering Co., the three 
combined agencies of the forest industries. 

For the last 7 years I have been president of the State College of 
Washington. 

I was connected as a deputy with the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. During the last war I had a number of activities, I would 
say somewhat minor, mostly in the scientific, research, and develop- 
ment field. 

I have had a number of private and public missions to Europe, the 
Middle East, and the Orient in the last 25 years, and was a delegate 
to the Fourth General Assembly of the United Nations. 

By profession and by training I am an economist and a lawyer. I 
am not a professional publicist nor a professional diplomat, nor a pro- 
fessional Foreign Service officer. 

So far as I know, I am merely a professional citizen who is proud of 
his country and wants to do something to help to keep the promise of 
American life. 

I might add that I have seven grandchildren, which is another 
reason. 

Senator McCarruy. Incidentally, Doctor, the Compton who is 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is he your 
brother? 

Dr. Compton. Yes. He is my older brother, Senator McCarthy. 


CENTRALIZATION OF AUTHORITY 


May I say a word about the reorganization that was published some 
months ago in connection with which I came into the Department of 
State? That has certain advantages which I think are beginning to 
be realized. The first is the advantage of centralization of authority 
which was formerly scattered in five or six different units within the 
Department of State. 

The program had the hazards that you readily identify with a 
scattered location of authority and responsibility. This plan estab- 
lished by the Secretary of State the first of this year does provide 
greater autonomy. It is called as emiautonomous agency within the 
framework of the Department of State. It does give the opportunity 
for much better personnel management, and one of the great needs, 
I think, one of the great management needs, is the selection, training, 
and location of proper personnel. 
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This program has suffered somewhat by the fact of hiring too many 
people too fast, and to some extent, frankly, we are finding the wrong 
people in the right place and some of the wrong people in the wrong 
place. 

This new plan, I think, has considerable advantage in at least pro- 
viding a precaution against that. 


DIRECT RESPONSIBILITY TO SECRETARY 


The Administrator is responsible directly to the Secretary. It does 
give us the opportunity to establish certain priorities within the terms 
of -the act of Congress, Public Law 402, which authorizes this activity 
so that we can put what facilities we have where they will count the 
most for the objectives stated and the objectives we are expected to 
reach. 

This gives us an opportunity for more unified policy direction of all 
of our operations. I presume, in fact, I have reason to believe that it 
will on some substantial scale give the opportunity for economies. 


BUDGET ECONOMIES 


Now, I do not want to promise this committee anything until I 
am sure that what is promised can be performed. But already in 
some of our reviews of our activities we have found it possible, for 
example, in one division, to effect certain combinations and consolide- 
tions and revisions of one kind or another, resulting in a reduction in 
their overseas staff of from 143 to 126, and a reduction in their domestic 
staff from 501 to 442. That is a 12 percent reducdion. 

Another economy which will result in the saving of at least $200,000 
a year is the consolidation of units that were in effect duplicating. 

There is another change in that same division under way which I 
think will result in a saving of something like $125,000 a year. This 
should show up in improvements, in efficiency, and in a more effective 
program. 

Now, as to the extent to which it will show up in comparable reduc- 
tions in operating costs, as a 4-month Administrator, I think I should 
not make any further statement than to say that all of the elements of 
this program are under review now with the best talent that we can 
get inside the department, and outside. Everything is being looked at. 
: little later I will be able to report to you more conclusively then 

can now. 


TRANSFER OF PUBLICATION BRANCH 


Senator McCarran. I have before me a letter from Dr. Compton 
addressed to the chairman, under date of March 27, 1952, wnie) 
should go in the record. The letter states: 


I believe that I should advise you that the major part of the Publications 
Branch of our International Press Service (formerly the Division of International 
Press and Publications) is to be moved from New York to Washington and that 
this move should be completed by the end of this fiscal year. It will result in 
considerable opportunities for increased efficiency and ultimate economies. 

Adequate notice is being given to employees involved so that they may decide 
whether or not to move. Those who do not move will have ample tim. to find 
other employment. A small unit will remain in New York in order to handle 
necessary, contract. negotiations with printers and other private-business services. 


The letter will be inserted in the record. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF SraTE, 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, March 27, 1952. 
The Honorable Par McCarran, 


United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator McCarran: I believe that I should advise you that the 
major part of the Publications Branch of our International Press Service (formerly 
the Division of International Press and Publications) is to be moved from New 
York to Washington and that this move should be completed by the end of this 
fiscal year. It will result in considerable opportunities for increased efficiencies 
and ultimate economies. 

Adequate notice is being given to employees involved so that they may decide 
whether or not to move. Those who do not move will have ample time to find 
other employment. A small unit will remain in New York in order to handle 
necessary contract negotiations with printers and other private business services, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiison Compron 
Administrator, United States International Information Administration. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator McCarran. I want to express my gratitude for keeping us 
advised of this move, and I want to compliment you on it. 

Senator ELtenprrR. How is this 12 percent reduction in respect to 
personnel reflected in your budget? Where are the savings shown 
there? The budget seems to be as large, if not larger, than it was 
last vear. 

Now, how do you show that saving? 

Dr. Compton. That has no reflection in the budget here whatever. 
That is a current matter. 

As a matter of faet, the transition referred to there is just under way 
right now. I mean that it is being consummated within the next 2 
weeks: 

Senator ELLENDER. You have not done that vet, then? 

Dr. Compton. It is under way. I think it will be completed within 
the next 2 weeks. 

Senator ELLENDER. You spoke awhile ago about a lot of misfits, 
people who were not competent. What have you done about them? 

Dr. Compron. There are some of them right in here. (pointing to 
chart). 

Senator ELLENDER- Did you have only 12 percent incompetents? 

Senator McCarran. The budget was made up, Senator, before 
Dr. Compton came in. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand. 

Dr. Compton. I do not think there are 12 percent incompetents. 
The fact that the thing that I referred to makes possible a 12 percent 
reduction which is, incidentally, in this same division, does not signify 
that they are incompetents. I said that some of that was done solely 
because there was duplication. 


INCOMPETENT PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLENpDER. You had certain misfits, you said, and you 
transferred the misfits to other places; is that what vou did? 

Dr. Compron. In general there are about 70 people in this par- 
ticular case that were involved, according to my recollection, between 
60 and 70 people. I think about 30 of those are continuing with the 
organization, with the Department of State. 
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The others are going into other employment, some outside the 
Government. 

Senator ELtenprrR. Are those that you refer to as ‘‘misfits’’ still 
with you? 

Dr. Compton. There is no doubt that we have some misfits. 

Senator ELLENDER. You made the statement awhile ago that you 
found misfits. 

Dr. Compton. We are doing the best we can to get rid of them. 

Senator ELLEeNvER. It strikes me that it would be an easy matter 
to get rid of misfits. 

Dr. Compron. When you know who they are. 

Senator Extenper. You evidently know, because you mentioned 
that you had a lot of misfits. 

Dr. Compton. They are being changed where that applies. In 
other words, it will take some time. 

Senator McCarran. I take it you have to go through the labyrinth 
of the civil-service processes? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, indeed, I do. I have found to my astonish- 
ment that it is much more difficult to get rid of misfits than I thought 
it was. 

Senator McCarran. It is not like it was when you were in the 
lumber business. 

Dr. Compton. It did not seem to take as much procedure then as 
it does now. However, I am not the administrator of the civil-service 
system. I am only trying to cooperate with it. If that is the system 
under which we operate, we will do our best. 

I do not mean to imply by anything I have said, Mr. Chairman, 
or Senator Ellender, that out of an organization with total personnel 
of 7,000 or 8,000, we have completed a review of our personnel. 
Not at all. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have only been with this a few months, 
I noticed. 

Dr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. I did not realize that. 

Dr. Compron. There is a chart here somewhere if you are interested 
in a little more information about this reorganization. 

The large chart that is before you now is merely a blow-up of a 
chart which is available in this small size, if you would like to have it. 

Referring to the chart, as indicated, the Administrator reports 
directly to the Secretary of State. 


ADVISORY COMMISSIONS 


There are two advisory commissions set up by the act of Congress, 
one on information, and one on educational exchange. Now, those 
commissions are not responsible to the Administrator. They are re- 
sponsible to Congress, although they do advise the Administrator. 
That is the significance of this broken line. That is not a line rela- 
tionship. 

They do not take instructions from me, but they have been very 
hel ful, I might add. 
he Deputy Administrator happens to be Mr. Reed Harris. 
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COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE GROUPS 


These are, staff undertakings, the first of which is the direct private 
enterprise cooperation staff. The law sets as a standard that we try 
to develop as much private effort as possible to supplement the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts. There is a small staff there which has that as its 
undivided obligation. 

Sumilarly, in the case of evaluation and reports, that staff is attached 
to the Administrator’s office so as to get evaluation as far away from 
operations as possible because I am mistrustful and I am sure you 
gentlemen would be in a similar position, mistrustful of having the 
same people being prosecutor, judge, and jury in the same case. 

So we are establishing the evaluation service on that line. 


MANAGEMENT BRANCH 


Now, those are staff activities. Here is the management branch in 
charge of an Assistant Administrator who is Mr. Kimball, and who is 
one of the most experienced men in the Départment. He is new to 
this activity. He has been the executive officer of the German Bureau. 

I do not know whether he has been before this committee, but he 
has been in the Depariment of State for some time. He is a man, 
I think, of very unusual talent, and his responsibility is just what the 
name implies—better management. 


POLICIES AND PLANS BRANCH 


Here is the Assistant Administrator for Policies and Plans. That 
gentleman is Mr. Connors who, until he was attached to this activity, 
was the public affairs officer for the Division of the Department of 
State having to do with the Far East. He is an experienced man with 
a good deal of foreign experience, experienced in newspaper work, 
and a publicist. 

That is the point at which we get the guidance from the Secretary 
of State. This whole set-up is within the Department of State, but 
its United States policy guidance comes in at that point. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The Assistant Secretary of State in charge of public affairs is 
responsible for that. Some of ihat guidance actually comes from Mr. 
Howland Sargeant who is the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 
Some of it comes from the regional bureaus. 

Senator ELtenpErR. Of the Department? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, of the Department of State. 

The point is that we have one point, with a staff and with a very 
competent Administrator, responsible for collecting that. That is 
the intake point. F 

Senator McCarran. That is where the Department of State 
contacts you directly? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, at that point. 

Senator McCarran. Now, let me ask you about the Administrator 
of that department. He has been with the Department of State 
for some considerable time, has he not? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, he has. 
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Senator McCarran. Is he present here now? 

Dr. Compton. He will appear before this committee. 

Senator McCarran. I am interested in knowing whether—for how 
long he has been connected with the Far Eastern Division of the 
Department of State. 

Dr. Compron. I am sure that information is available. I would 
rather not hazard an estimate myself. 

Senator McCarran. All right, we will get the information later. 

Dr. Compton. These gentlemen will all appear before the com- 
mittee at some point in our testimony, if you are willing. 

That leads me to this: Here is the policy determination, the policy- 
guidance for our whole program. Here we have the management. 

Now, here is the heart of our program, the field programs. They 
are broken down by regions. 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT 


Senator ELtenpER. What are the duties of your Assistant Admin 
istrator for Management? What are his duties? 

Dr. Compton. Well, that includes all of this personnel that I am 
talking about; anything that you would regard as management. 
That comes within the scope of this man who is an Assistant Admin- 
istrator. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the management of what? 

Dr. Comrron. Of the whole enterprise, including financial manage- 
ment, sir. 

Here is the budget office represented by Mr. May, the ITA budget 
officer. He comes in that. He is in the financial management. 

This section handles all of the personnel, the purchases insofar 
as we handle them, contracting which would involve contracting only 
in connection with radio construction. 


CONTROL OF ADVISORY COMMISSIONS 


Senator ELLENDER. To what extent, if any, is there a serious con- 
flict between the advisory commissions on information and education 
and any other member of this whole outfit? 

Dr. Compton. I am not aware of any conflict. I said a moment 
ago that although they are not responsible to the Administrator, 
they have been very helpful. 

Senator ELLENDER. I understand. 

Do these commissions work independently of the Department of 
State? 

Dr. Compton. Each has a secretariat, a small secretariat housed 
in the Department of State. The secretariat consists, I think, in 
each case, of about a half dozen people responsible directly to the 
commission. It is up to them to facilitate or implement the work 
of the commission. 

Senator ELLenpER. Where do they get the information on which 
they base their advice to the Administrator? 

Dr. Compton. They get it from here. It is part of the job of the 
Administrator to see that any information that is available anywhere 
in the whole undertaking is available to these advisory commissions. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Now, you say that those two commissions—I 
do not remember their composition—are responsible, you say, to 
Congress. 

Dr. Compton. Yes; they are responsible to Congress. They make 
a semiannual report to you. 

Senator E,.tenprer. Now, they are selected by whom? I do not 
remember the law. 

Dr. Compton. They are appointed by the President. 

Senator ELLenprER. By the President? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, sir. I think the Secretary of State has made 
nominations for them. 

Senator ELLeENpER. But, in any event, both commissions get their 
information from the Department of State? 

Dr. Compron. That is right. 

In addition, all of these agencies of the department are under stand- 
ing instructions from me to make available to the advisory commis- 
sions any information. 

Senator ELLeNpER. The point I desire to stress is that although 
these commissions are responsible to Congress they are under the 
State Department. 

Dr. Compton. They could not do what Congress told them to do 
unless they had the cooperation down here. I have said to the 
commissions and to their secretariats that as far as I am concerned— 
and that, of course, applies to everything else in here—any information 
that is available to me about this program is available to the com- 
missions. 

FUNCTIONS 

Senator ELLeENpER. To what extent does their work conflict with 
that of the Assistant Administrator for Policies and Pians? 

Dr. Compton. None at all, at least not yet. I anticipate none.™ 

The advisory commissions have two funciions. One of themis 
independent evaluation. Incidentally, the Chairman of this ison 
an evaluation trip in Europe for that purpose right now. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSION 


Senator McCarruy. Who is the Chairman of that commission? 

Dr. Compton. It is Mark A. May of Yale University. 

Senator McCarruy. Can you give us the names of the balance 
of the membership? 

Dr. Compton. Yes. The others are Erwin D. Canham, who is 
the editor of the Christian Science Monitor; Ben Hibbs, who is the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post; Philip D. Reed, who is the 
chairman of the General Electric Co., and Justin Miller, president 
of the National Association of Broadcasters and Telecasters, who is 
currently in an inactive status. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you tell us the membership of the Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange? 


MEMBERSHIP 


Dr. Compton. Yes. The membership consists of J. La. Morrill, 
president of the University of Minnesota; Mr. Dodd, president of 
Princeton University; E. B. Fred, president of the University of 
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Wisconsin; Dr. McGuire of the Catholic University here in Wasaing- 
ton, and Mark Starr an official of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much of their time do the Commission 
members spend on this work? 

Dr. Compron. As far as I have observed, they have a meeting 
about every 2 months. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do they have an executive secretary? 

Dr. Compton. That is part of the secretariat that is housed, as I 
say, within the Department of State. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, who initiates the policies and plans that 
are carried out by the Assistant Administrator for Policies and Plans? 

Dr. Comrton. Well, as I say, he gets his guidance from the Secre- 
tary of State. 

MEETINGS 


Senator McCartuy. May I interrupt for a minute? You say 
that these advisory commissions meet about every 2 months; is that 
right? 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. What do they do? Do they submit a memo- 
randum advising you what to do, or do they meet with you after 
they have held their own meeting? 

Dr. Compron. They do both. In the limited time I have been 
there, they have done both. I usually meet with them. Each time 
they have held a meeting I have offered to meet with them. That is, 
if they find that it will be helpful to their work. 

They have made recommendations to Congress. They also make 
advisory reports to the Secretary which, practically, means for this 
purpose to the Administrator. The Secretary refers them to the 
Administrator. 

So I think it is some of each. It is partly in writing and partly 
orally, in my experience. 


RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 


Senator McCartruy. Up to this time have they recommended any 
changes, any drastic changes of any kind in the operation? 

Dr. Compton. They have made a number of changes that we are 
working on right now. For example, they strongly support the idea— 
I do not know whether it is fair to say that they initiated it as I do 
not know that they did—but they strongly support the idea of putting 
this part of the program, the overseas work, putting the first emphasis 
on that. 

Members of the Commission have traveled abroad and have come 
back with a good many concrete ideas as to improvements that 
could be made. 

They have strongly recommended more autonomy—this was some 
time before I was in the administration—for the whole program. 

They consider the question, for example, as to whether an enter- 
prise of this total kind should be within the Department of State or 
should be set up outside of the Department of State. 

Their conclusion—and all I know about that is what they have said 
in print and what is in their previous reports and in some comments 
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from members of the Commission to me in the last few weeks—their 
conclusion was and still is that an enterprise of this sort would be 
better conducted within the framework of the Department. Other- 
wise, you run the hazard of having, in effect, two foreign offices. 

They have run into matters of that sort. They have suggested 
improvements in the means of evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
work. 

We have right now, for example, or in process—and this was at the 
instance of the Commission on Information—with one of the principal 
research organizations in poll taking—it is Gallup and Robinson, and 
I think there is no need of not mentioning that here—an endeavor 
which this Commission recommended, that is, that we get their help 
for an evaluation of the techniques of evaluation, so that we could 
make use of and take advantage of the broad experience of that group. 

Senator McCarrny. I did not think that after 1948 anyone would 
want Gallup to help them on the technique of evaluation. 

Dr. Compton. I well know that there are great differences of 
opinion about their competence. As a matter of fact, there seems to 
be great difference of opinion about the competence of every poll 
taker. I was merely using that as an illustration of the kind of thing 
that the Commission initiates, to answer your question, Senator 
Ellender. 


HIRING OF NEWSPAPERMEN FOR SPECIFIC TASKS 


Senator McCarruy. How many newspapermen, that is, working 
newspapermen, do you have on your pay roll, either part time or full 
time? 

I do not mean former newspapermen who are working full time for 
you. I mean men who are currently engaged in reporting the news 
either via newspaper or radio. 

Dr. Compton. I do not suppose we have any. 

Mr. Hume.srne. I think that what the Senator is referring to, Dr. 
Compton, is whether you use any of these newspaper people on spot 
jobs. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, I would like to know how 
many newspapermen and radio men you have paid money to over the 
course of the last year. 

Mr. Humetsine. We furnished a report on that if my recollection is 
correct. I believe we could get that readily for you, Senator. 

I believe the chairman asked that same question and the report was 
furnished. 

Senator McCarran. I have the report in my hands from yourself, 
Mr. Humelsine. This does not exactly answer the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Dr. Compton. I am sure we can get the answer. 

Senator McCarruy. Just so we do not misunderstand each other, 
I would like the names of all of the men in the newspaper field, radio, 
television, and motion pictures; in other words, any people engaged 
today in disseminating information, the number of those who have 
received any money from you during the past year, we will say, if you 
can get that conveniently. 

Dr. Compron. Whether they are connected with newspapers, radio, 
television, or motion pictures. That is a simple question of fact. Of 
course we can get that. 

(The material requested will be found on pp. 1676 to 1709.) 
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REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Senator McCarran. I want to say that I have in my hand the 
report to the Congress dated January 1952, of the United States 
Aaa’ Commission on Information. This report is to the President 
of the Senate, and it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

We got hold of it. It is signed by each member, Erwin D. Canham, 
Chairman; Philip D. Reed, Mark A. May, and Ben Hibbs. 

Then there is an additional member apparently, Justin Miller, 
chairman of the board of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Compron. He happens to be on leave. 

Senator McCarran. tf this is the report, it is fantastic in its 
brevity. There is a report here of about four pages, consisting of 
nothing but generalities. They give you no information whatever, 
although there may be information behind the generalities somewhere. 
I just draw that to your attention. I do not know what this report 
costs, but it is not worth 30 cents to this committee. 

Senator McCarrnuy. Mr. Chairman, is that the same Justin Miller 
who was being considered for the job of Attorney General recently, 
or is that a different man? 

Senator McCarran. I suppose it is, but I do not know. 

Dr. Compton. | happen to know that it is the same Justin Miller. 

Senator McCarran. We do not have a report from the other com- 
mittee, the one that is over to the right on the chart. We do not have 
the names of that committee. ; 

Doctor, I do not know whether you named them or not. 

Dr. Compton. Yes, I did. 

Senator McCarran. We have no report available. I will ask the 
clerk to check to see if there is a report from them. But this report 
which I have will interest you. 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 


Dr. Compton. Mr. Chairman, I got down as far as the real heart of 
this program, which is the field activities. Now, of course, if they 
were broken down—we are covering now 86 countries, almost all that 
there are, with a field staff. 

For convenience, they are divided in the same way that the Depart- 
ment of State divides them; that is, the American Republics, that is, 
a America, Europe, the Middle East, North Africa, and the Far 

vast. 

I call that the heart of the program on this ground: that whatever 
happens up here ia any of this and whatever happens in any of these 
media activities, does not really mean much unless somewhere, some- 
time, it has an impact on people overseas. ‘That is what this thing 
is set up for. 

That is what, if I understand the language that Congress used, it 
is set up for, namely, as a means of impact. on the minds of people 
overseas. 

This is the principal mechanism we are using. That is why I call 
it the heart of the program. 

Senator ELttenprer. Do you have field men in each country in 
South and Central America? 
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Dr. Compton. Yes; we do. 

Senator ELLenpeR. What kind of force have you in each country? 

Dr. Comreron. We have some in each country. We have many 
more in the more crucial, the more critical, areas. 

Senator ELLENpDER. What countries do you have no representa- 
tion in? 

Dr. Compron. I do not think there are any of any consequence. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Do you have representatives in Russia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia? 

Dr. Compton. No; not except in the mission. That is as far as we 
go, the mission itself. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the State Department mission? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, in our diplomatic mission. We have informa- 
tion officers there. 

Senator ELLeNDER. Are they paid out of these funds? 

Dr. Compton. Yes; any of the information officers are paid out of 
these funds. 

Mr. Wilber reminds me that Germany is not paid out of these funds. 
Germany has been and is as of now a special case and has special funds. 
I think you are familiar with that. 

Jordan is an example. You asked whether there are any countries 
of any consequence where we do not have a staff. I think it is true 
as of now that we do not have one in Jordan. 

We do have one man there. There are a few small countries where, 
I think for special reasons that are not within our control, we are not 
able to carry on activities. 


BUDGET OF ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt you? I have been looking 
over this report to the Congress dated January 1952. 

I am very curious to know what the entire office of the United States 
Advisory Commission costs roughly per year, including clerical help 
and the trips they make, that is, the expenses. 

Dr. Compton. I think Mr. May can answer that better than T. 

Mr. May. The budget which we are requesting for 1953 is $64,784. 

Senator McCarran. For what? . 

Mr. May. For the Office of International Information for the 
Advisory Commission’s secretariat expenses. That includes the 
travel of the Advisory Commission members which is to cover these 
meetings they have every 2 months and sometimes more often. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have a breakdown of those trips 
showing where those trips were to and for what purpose? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You have a breakdown of that? 

Mr. May. We can supply that. I know that that includes the 
trips of each of the Commission members to Washington to attend 
their regular meetings which are held here; also they are sometimes 
held in New York. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about trips abroad? 

Mr. May. It covers also a trip such as that of either the Chairman 
of the Commission or a designated member who is selected to go 
overseas and investigate the program first-hand. 
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SOURCE OF FUNDS 


Senator ELLENpER. Are there any other funds which are appro- 
priated here and used for the purpose of paying their expenses? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNnpER. Counterpart funds? 

Mr. May. Not counterpart funds. There is some money budgeted 
for next year in other divisions to pay the travel of advisory com- 
mittee members. The Commission has set up some advisory com- 
mittees which meet to specifically advise on the radio program 
activity. We try to relate that expense to the radio activity, and 
the travel for those committee members is carried in the radio activity. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. In this budget? 

Mr. May. Yes; in this budget, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is an additional amount? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir; that is an additional amount. 

Senator McCarran. And it comes out of a different allocation? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does that amount to? 

Mr. May. I thought I had the amount right under my finger, but 
I will find that in a few moments. 

(The information follows:) 


Summary of estimates for Advisory Commission and Committees for International 
Information 


maemennify — ~ — _ _ - _ - _~ — —— ————— 








Page No., | 
congres- | | 1953 
sional jus- | estimate 
tification | 
| ELEMENT 
669_........| Advisory Commission and Secretariat. ..........- ae Stites 3 ia apes $64, 784 
O26 suk isl Radio broadcasting aaa s See AE ae en ae sche adios hl 18,100 
640 | Press and publications. .- . - JeFabngdokea Seddacan he wehtidawdubaeos 13, 848 
665 scaled tN 5 cio ae dca ede ses whem tia tiiaadiicih oi ial ddan atta Wenn ware Aenea | 19,177 
es iis cay-Jdug--359- ee ‘ Sd Nieiidenes us tag - nee aka 85, 909 
| SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES FOR ADVISORY COMMISSION AND COMMITTEES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
| 
730 | Advisory Commission and Secretariat___..........._.-- scuti eddie quaige 53, 215 
702 ..--| Information centers . ee ‘ ae ot ah baat ‘ 112, 780 
726 Exchange of persons. _- _- deb pia idadach ie ; bcke alee ! 11, 000 
Tew... aS age ' S22 a é } 76, 995 
| Grand total, advisory commissions and committees ; 162, 904 





' Travel of advisory committees included in the estimates of the activity involved. 


Senator McCarruy. What per diem, if any, do the members of 
the commissions receive? 

Mr. May. They receive $10 per day to cover their out-of-pocket 
expenses, and the Government pays their travel, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They receive no salary? 

Mr. May. That is right, they receive no salary. 
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HIRING OF NEWSPAPERMEN FOR SPECIFIC TASKS 


Senator McCarruy. Dr. Compton, in supplying the information | 
asked for previously, I wonder if you would also include the names of 
any newspapermen, radio men, television men, who have been ap- 
pointed to any of these advisory commissions and given trips to Europe 
or any places abroad. Can you do that, also supplying the cost? 

Dr. Compron. Yes, surely. Within what period? 

Senator McCarrny. Say the last year. 

Dr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears on pp. 1676 to 1709.) 


AUTHORIZED MEDIA OF PROPAGANDA 


Now, I have covered all of this with the exception of the part 
here on the bottom of the chart. These are the five media that are 
the authorized media, the use of which is authorized and mentioned 
in the Act; the radio, the press, the motion pictures, educational 
exchange and information centers overseas. 

These are becoming now, as the name implies, service agencies to 
the field program. What we are trying to do is to get everything 
focused on what happens overseas, and that can be best brought 
about, of course, through this mechanism which, as I say, if it were 
broken down would show the field staffs in 86 countries, and that 
does not include at the moment, Germany. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Senator ELLenpeER. Doctor, in listing your personnel here, I notice 
from the transcript of the hearing before the House of Representatives 
subcommittee, that in the American Republics you have a total of 
Americans of 144 and a total of local representation, that is, local 
people, of 477 for your 1952 budget, and that in your requested 1953 
budget you are asking for the same number of Americans; that is, 
144, while you are asking 5€0 locals or an addition of almost two 
hundred people. Why is that? 

Dr. Compton. I presume that the answer to that is merely that it 
is regarded as necessary in order to carry out the character of program 
that is proposed in the budget and that that program would necessitate 
that much additional local staff help. 

If your question means why locals and not Americans—— 

Senator ELLENDER. You seem to be decreasing your employment 
of Americans, but insofar as the foreigners are concerned, you are 
increasing the number steadily. 

Dr. Compton. I think the answer to that 

Senator ELLenpER. I want to know why you are increasing the 
foreigners by almost two hundred. Now, is that only in South 
America. 

Dr. Compton. I think you will find that in other countries as well. 
That reflects a policy, Senator, to make larger use of the local nationals 
in the countries that we are working with. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, what functions do those people perform 
for you? 
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Dr. Compton. They are either press officers or motion-picture 
operators, or persons that deal with the Fulbright Commission, or 
they have to do with the libraries and information centers that are 
in some 150 or 160 locations overseas. 


FULBRIGHT COMMISSION 


Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by the Fulbright Commis- 
sion? 

Dr. Compton. Well, the agencies overseas that recommend students 
or persons whether they be leaders, journalists, or students, for the 
Fulbright program. 

Senator ELLENDER. Those commissions are made up of foreigners, 
I presume? 

Dr. Compton. They are half foreigners and half Americans. 

In general these field staffs do work within their country to which 
they are assigned, using these various media whether it be publica- 
tions or others. They may be lecturers. I think we have several 
hundred mobile motion picture units, for example. 

The proposed program in this budget is a larger program, and that 
accounts for the recommendation for more people. 

On the question of why locals instead of Americans, that is a matter 
of policy. 

Senator ELLENDER. No, it is not a question of locals instead of 
Americans. The number of Americans, American employees, re- 
mains the same, but you have increased the others. 

According to ‘this report that I have here appearing at page 213 
of the hearings in the House before the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations—if that table is wrong, you had better correct it. 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiser. Senator, the number increased from 477 locals this 
year, 1952, to 560 locals requested, or an increase of 83. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I am talking about. 

Dr. Compton. We think we can get more for the dollar out of 
employing locals. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, with respect to Europe, the total number 
of Americans in what you call your European missions is 310 for 1952. 
In 1953 you propose the same number. 

But with respect to the locals you have increased the number from 
965 to 1146. That is correct, is it not? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLtenprerR. Why is that necessary? Are you expanding 
the program? 

Dr. Compton. It is a larger program. This budget request in- 
volves a substantial increase in the program. 

Senator ELteNpDER. Now, your people, you say, are employed in 
order to operate motion picture machines, to distribute literature, 
— bg. like that? 

. Compron. They will be engaged in the larger countries in all 
of een activities. In some countries we may “be merely having 
publieations and motion pictures. There would be considerable 
differences between the countries. 
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FAR EAST MISSION PERSONNEL 


Senator ELLENDER. In your Far East Mission I notice that the 
positions for Americans number 235 in 1952, and as for 1953 you are 
asking for the same number. But you are increasing your locals 
from 1,265 to 1,954, or an addition of almost 700. 

Dr. Compron. An addition of 689. That is true, and it is for the 
same reason, a larger program proposed. 

Senator ELLenpeR. How are you enlarging the program? What 
additional activities are you engaging in which require so many 
more locals than you have had this year? 

Dr. Compton. Let me read from this description. It states: 

The job of the local mission in foreign exchange is to deliver an effectively 
integrated program carefully tailored to local needs and conditions. Standard 
materials from Washington must frequently be modified, local materials must be 
produced, and all available resources within the community must be mobilized 
into one comprehensive effective effort. The USIE missions are also responsible 
for supplying continuous evaluation of the materials produced and programs 
planned in the United States as a basis for continuing improvement. 


I think the real answer to your question, Senator, is that for a 
larger program it takes more people. 

Senator ELLeNpER. There is no doubt about that. 

Dr. Compton. And in the Far East there is no doubt but that we 
are proposing an intensification of the program. 

Senator ELLENDER. I presume the answer also is that in South 
America, as well as in Europe, you were more or less on a pioneer 
basis when you started the program, and you have just about become 
set there in contrast to what the situation is in the far-eastern areas; 
am I right? 

Dr. Compton. That is true. In the Far East 

Senator ELLENDER. You are just becoming established there, in 
other words. 

Dr. Compton. There is great pressure along these lines in India, 
for example, and Pakistan. 





UTILIZATION OF LOCAL NATIONALS 


Senator ELLENDER. To complete the picture of the four divisions 
you spoke of awhile ago, under the 1952 budget in Europe, you are 
employing 278 Americans and you are asking for the same number of 
1953. 

But you are increasing your request for locals, that is, local em- 
ployees, from 1,277 to 1,816, or an addition of slightly under 600. 

Dr. Compton. Five hundred and thirty-nine. The same reasons 
apply there, Senator. 

Mr. Witser. There is a very practical reason, too, Mr. Chairman, 
for using locals to the greatest extent possible. We can get actually 
four or five locals for thessame cost as we could one American. So 
wherever we can use them effectively, it is much more economical. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent do you think any of these 
locals perform chores for any of the Americans that are employed in 
that area? 

Mr. WixsEr. There would be no case of that kind, Senator. All of 
these people that we have been discussing are program people. There 
are no administrative people involved. 
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Senator ELLeNpER. And there is no servant hire involved whatever, 
or any duties performed by these locals for the American employees? 

Mr. Wixzer. None at all, Senator. 

Dr. Compton. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I want to say 
about the chart, unless there are other questions. 


IRELAND INFORMATION MISSION 


Senator McCarran. My clerk draws my attention to something 
that is rather startling in your 1953 requests for 15,083 positions. 
Only eight of those are for Ireland. Why are you discriminating 
there? 

Dr. Compton. I do not know the answer to that. 

Senator McCarran. Only two of those are Americans. The rest 
are Irishmen. 

Mr. Hume tsine. | think the answer is clear that we do not have to 
send anybody over to Ireland to get them to come along with us. 

Senator McCarran. They have been civilized over “there for the 
last 20 centuries. 

Dr. Compton. Maybe that is on the theory that I mentioned of 
trying to put our facilities where they will count the most for the 
objectives of this undertaking 

Senator McCarran. The Clerk advises me that perhaps that is 
because certain American firms have customers in Ireland. 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON OBJECTIVES OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
PROGRAM 


Let me interrupt now, if I may, please. The Chair will lay before 
the subcommittee a document entitled the Objectives of the United 
States information program, presented by myself. I desire to read the 
foreword of that publication, which states: 


During the past several years the Appropriations Subcommittee for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, Commerce and the Judiciary bas heard a tremendous 
amount of testimony about the objectives and operations of the United States 
information and education program (now termed the International Information 
Administration). At the time this matter was before the subcommittee the last 
session; | became most concerned as to what these objectives are. I felt, and 
still do, that a program of this kind must have clear and concise goals in order to 
accomplish, its assigned mission. Hours of testimony before the subcommittee 
had failed to bring out exactly what these objectives were. 

On September 13, 1951, I addressed a letter to the Secretary of State in which I 
propounded a series of questions on what our objectives are with regard to reach- 
ing certain groups abroad, and further questions asking for an explanation of 
the seeming failure to convince local peoples that their interests are our interests. 

On February 8, 1952, I received a reply to my inquiry. The questions asked 
were not simple, and the answer given are necessarily detailed. Because I know 
that every member of the subcommittee and of the Senate is interested in this 
matter, I have had these letters, questions and answers, and a statement by me on 
the global propaganda war and psychological warfare compiled and printed for 
use of the subcommittee. 

In addition to the information contained in this document, the Department of 
State has furnished illustrated materials. These are keyed into the answers 
where applicable. This additional material is available to the subcommittee. 
This document does not contain the answer to question No. 1, as the Department 
felt that the answer contained too much material of a classified nature. 
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CONSTANT EVALUATION OF PROGRAM 


I might depart there and say that this is the same old bugbear that 
that we run into all of the time. 

The answer has been furnished in a separate document and is available to the 
subcommittee. 

There must be a constant evaluation of this program, both by the Congress and 
by the officials charged with operational responsibility. Every program that is 
broadcast, every pamphlet that is distributed, every motion picture—all must be 
tailed to the assigned mission. Everyone connected with this program must be 
constantly aware that the mission is to convince the peoples overseas that their 
interests are our interests; that the free world must triumph if civilization as we 
know it is to survive. 

We must learn to look through the eves of our audience and abandon the 
superior, almost patronizing tones of a rich and moral uncle addressing poor 
relatives. Our propaganda must be directed to their interests, their self-esteem, 
their hopes for the future. In Russia we ought constantly to remind the masses 
of the people of their long struggle for freedom and justice. We should quote to 
them not from our Washington and Lincoln and Jefferson, but from their Herzen 
and Turgeniev and Gorki. We should hold up as heroes and models the really 
idealistic leaders of the pre-Soviet era who fought against tvranny and injustice 
thus we would be appealing to a national tradition of revolt against despots. 

In short—we need a fighting policy, aiming at the soonest possible collapse of the 
Red hierarchy, and we need techniques of psychological warfare to match such a 
policy. 

PURPOSE OF FOREWORD 


I read that because it was my foreword to this program question- 
naire that was sent to the State Department. The answers have 
been given, and I have printed this for the information of the com- 
mittee and also for the iaformation of the members of the State 
Department who come here to testify. 

Dr. Compton. I am grateful for that information, Senator. | 
understood that the print of this information might be available at 
some point. 

Senator McCarran. If anyone wants this in the record, they can 
suggest it go in the record, but the chairman does not think it is 
necessary. 

All right, Doctor. 

Dr. Compron. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator McCarran. You may proceed. 

I thought the interruption was proper at this time because you are 
dwelling on the subject. 

Dr. Compton. This is very useful. I have read about this docu- 
ment. I take it the ink is just dry on it. 

Senator McCarran. Just a little more. 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIVES 


Dr. Compron. What you have just recited and placed in the record 
as the foreword here, brings to my mind a short statement in a letter 
which has just been sent from me to all of our officers overseas, 
attempting to summarize what we are driving at. 

If I remember correctly—I can get the exact language if it is of any 
interest—I mention three things. One of them, first, is the recital of 
Public Law 402, which has as its objective secking understanding be-- 
tween the peoples of the United States and the peoples of other coun- 
tries. 
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The second is securing support for the United States in the cold 
war. 
The third is opposing the spread of communism. 
I think that that is quite in line with the foreword which you have 
expressed. 
COMMUNIST GAINS IN EUROPE 


Senator ELLENDER. Well, this work has been carried on in Italy 
where you have had little or no opposition. 

It has been broadcast there and spread and you had a good oppor- 
tunity to do it. 

Yet the city of Rome in Italy went back; that is, our side lost out 
there. 

I notice that Naples lost out, and I notice that Bari lost out, and 
several other places there. 

How do you account for that? 

I am just wondering—in countries such as France, you have had a 
good chance also—and I am wondering if much good is being derived 
from the spread of this so-called propaganda. 

Dr. Compton. I wish I knew the answer to that, Senator. I am 
perhaps as puzzled as you are. I think you will get part of the answer 
after listening to Mr. Harvey and his description of the scope and 
nature of the propaganda that is being mounted world-wide by the 
Soviet Union. It is some very significant information that he has. 

Senator ELLENpDER. It may be that they learn from our methods of 
spreading this propaganda. 

Dr. Compton. Of course, what we are doing in scope is rather 
insignificant as compared with what they are doing in terms of scope 
in Italy and ia France. Mr. Harvey will bring those things out. 
The information that I have I get from Mr. Harvey on those points, 
and so I would much rather the Senate would get its information 
from the same source from which I get it. 

I think also other people are greatly puzzled about that, and some 
people, frankly, draw the conclusion that we should quit trying. I 
do not draw that conclusion. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. It is very discouraging to Members of the 
Congress to be pouring forth so much assistance through the ECA 
program in Italy and in France together with this propaganda which 
shows the way of life in America and then at this late date to find 
them to be almost as bad off as they were 6 years ago. It does not 
look right. There is something wrong somewhere. 

Dr. Compton. There is certainly something wrong. 

May I now on the matter of personnel that we went into to some 
extent, since the committee is very much interested in that——— 

Senator McCarran. I rather think that that can be taken up by 
one of your people who will deal with it individually. 

Dr. Compton. Very good. 

Senator McCarran. However, we will proceed just as you like. 


PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Dr. Compron. I merely wanted to say that back in February we 
took the precautionary move of freezing all new employments so that 
regardless of what the outcome of the action of the Congress in terms 
of appropriations is for the next year, we have at least not made our 
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problem more difficult. We are trying to perfect the means of a 
better selection of personnel and training and have reason to believe 
or at least hope—and I can report later on that—that the steps now 
being taken will work out an improvement in our personnel situation. 

Senator McCarran. I am struck by one sentence that you use here 
on page 4 which impresses me very much. You say, “We are not 
trying to solve our problems by merely hiring some more people.”’ 
That hits right home because we sit here all the time and see additional 
personnel coming in to solve problems. I am glad you are taking 
another tack on the solution of problems. I think it can be done. 

Dr. Compron. So far we are, Senator, and I hope we will be able 
to continue. I think we are more resourceful than to have to always 
hire more people. 

I would like to, if I may, call attention to one fact which technically 
is not before this committee and is a matter which would interest the 
committee, I think. 


AMENDMENTS TO INFORMATION AND EXCHANGE ACT 


The Department of State has proposed to the Congress certain 
amendments to Public Law 402. That is pending somewhere and I 
believe in the Foreign Relations Committee. There are a number 
of small items included and also one or two more important items. 

The one that I think I should call attention to is the request for 
authority to establish 12 sypergrade positions in the International 
Information Administration, in this activity. Here are the basic facts. 

At the present time this program represents 41 percent of the funds 
and about 50 percent of the personnel within the Department of 
State, but it has one out of 65 positions above the grade of GS-15 
applicable to the departmental employment. That is, as you see, 
quite disproportionate. 

While I am not the inventor of the proposed amendments, I have 
been consulted with respect to them, and I strongly concur in them in 
that there ought to be provision in an undertaking of this size to 
secure and to hold proper management talent in the upper positions to 
an extent more than one supergrade in a personnel of nearly 8,000. 

I am not making an argument, Mr. Chairman, in any sense. I 
merely want to call attention to the fact that that request has been 
made and is before the Senate somewhere. 


PROGRAM FOR JAPAN IN FOREIGN AID BILL 


The House appropriation as detailed in my statement incorporated 
in the record is approximately equivalent to the funds available this 
year. But it has made no provisions for the Japan program which we 
have to take over and for which in the budget we are asking for 
$5,300,000. 

Senator McCarran. It makes no provision for the German situa- 
tion that you have not had to take up up to the present time, does it? 

Dr. Compton. No; that is a separate budget, Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Hume sine. That will be provided for. 

Dr. Compton. That is not included in our request. 

Senator McCarran. That was left out of this because of the con- 
ditions prevailing in Germany? 
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Mr. Wiser. No, sir; that is included in the foreign aid bill, Mr. 
Chairman. We expect the House hearings on that will be conducted 
within the next week or 10 days. 

Mr. Humetsine. The reason the Japanese program comes under 
this appropriation is because of the termination of the occupation 
with the peace treaty going into effect. The Army was running a 
program there considerably in excess of the amount that we are 
requesting this year. I think their program is in the neighborhood of 
$7,000,000. 

Dr. Compron. The House appropriation did not provide for the 
full increased salary rates voted last fall. It did not include provision 
for the expense of operating the new radio facilities which will be 
completed during the next fiscal year. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Senator McCarran. On page 761 of your justification, Doctor, 
you have a statement which is: 

USIE has not been able to reach certain important population target groups 
in important countries with adequate amounts of published material. Due to 
budget limitations, less than 50 percent of the publications requested by field 
posts have been supplied. This special project proposes to reach high-priority 
target groups with substantial amounts of printed material keyed to special pro- 
gram themes. Specifically, the project calls for (a) printing and distribution of 
30 million narrative cartoon books concentrating on labor audiences as priority 
targets. 

Now, you had one cartoon book here that was displayed last year 
by this cartoonist now on the W ashington Post. 

Mr. Wixser. Herblock. 

Senator McCarran. If that is an illustration, 1 think it would be 
a waste of money, a terrific waste of money. Whether that is what 
you are driving at, I do not know. During our discussion I would 
like to have somebody discuss this situation referred to on page 763. 

Dr. Compton. I think it would be much more useful, Mr. Chairman, 
if that were answered by Mr. Arnot, the Assistant Administrator for 
Press Service. 


BREAKDOWN OF ADDITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


== 


Nor did the House appropriation of $86,575,000 provide for some 
additional administrative support. That is, we are in the Depart- 
ment, and we must pay our own way in that respect; even though the 
Information Administration is semiautonomous, it uses, of course, 
all of the central facilities of the Department of State and must pay 
its fair, proportionate share. That is a greater amount than is 
provided for in this year’s funds. The House appropriation makes no 
provision for that. 

In other words, in order to provide for the Japan program, to pay 
the full increased salary rates, to operate the new radio facilities when 
completed, and to provide for the increased administrative support 
charges, would require a total of approximately $101,000,000 and not 
$86,575,000. 

In my statement filed with the committee there is a breakdown at 
page 13, I believe, of the way we would propose to use the funds in the 
event Congress concluded that it would make available no more than 
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the House appropriation of $86,575,000. That would have the 
effect. of increasing the provision for radio by about 10 percent on the 
assumption, Mr. Chairman, that if these new and improved radio 
facilities are available during the next fiscal year it is common sense 
to make use of them and not permit them to ‘lie idle. The estimated 
cost of doing that would require approximately 10 percent additional 
expenditure for radio. 

Also we would have to provide for the Japan program, and it is 
proposed, as you will see, that even though no explicit provision is 
made for that, at least a minimum amount of $3,000,000 should be 
provided to maintain that program on which at the present the Army 
is expending approximately $7,000,000 a year. 

The administrative support would have to be increased about 8 
percent for the reasons I have mentioned, and that would necessitate 
reductions on the other items. 

Now that is all on the assumption, Mr. Chairman, that the conclu- 
sion of Congress is that no more funds be made available than as 
voted by the House, that is, $86,575,000. 

Senator McCarran. I want to say, Doctor, that this is the first 
time that a breakdown of this kind has been laid before this com- 
mittee. I want to compliment you on it. I want to compliment 

you for presenting the matter in this way so that we can see how 
these allocations or increases may be effected in your Department if 
your figure stands as it is or if it is increased. It is enlightening to 
this committee to see how it is going to be allocated. 


OVERSEAS MISSION REDUCTION 


Senator ELLENDER. In your overseas mission, according to the 
way I understand it, you are 16.6 percent under the President's 
budget but will spend the same amount as you did in 1952; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Compron. That is what this means, that we would propose to 
spend the same amount for overseas. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, since there will be a reduction in many 
of the other facilities or undertakings that you have, why is it that 
the overseas missions are not reduced also in proportion to the reduc- 
tion of other programs? In other words, why is it necessary to 
retain the same size mission to do less work? 

Dr. Compron. I think the answer to that, the best answer, is that 
there has been relatively too little emphasis on strengthening the 
overseas work and relatively too much emphasis on strengthening 
the media work here at home. This would tend to rectify that and 
to put them in a better balance. 


RADIO BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Senator Etuenpver. Is all of your radio broadcasting service con- 
ducted here in this country? 

Dr. Compton. The radio broadcasting service—— 

Senator ELLENDER. Item No. 1 

Dr. Compton. The radio-broadcasting service to the extent of 
about 97 percent is conducted here. 
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Senator ELLENDER. You mean that practically all of the work of 
the broadcasts and everything else is done here? 

Dr. Compton. Virtually all of the broadcasting is done out of the 
Voice of America in New York City. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does the same thing apply to the International 
Press Service? 

Dr. Compton. No, that does not. There are overseas production 
centers just getting started, incidentally. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE FUNDS 


Senator ELLENDER. Now, on this educational exchange. service, 
is it not the tendency to increase that service? 

‘Dr. Compron. Well, there is great pressure, of course, to increase 
that and to increase everything else. 

Senator ELLENDER. When I voted for the so-called Fulbright busi- 
ness, we presumed that we would use counterpart funds or funds from 
the sale of surplus property and so forth abroad, but now we are 
dipping into the Treasury to such an extent that to me it is just 
alarming to view the increases in recent years. 

Dr. Compton. We are using dollar funds to supplement. 

Senator ELLeNpER. What is that? 

Dr. Compton. That is for 

Senator EL.Lenper. I know what it is for, but I said that the 
tendency was to increase the amount requested. When this was 
presented to the Congress, it was presented as a method to utilize 
the proceeds from the surplus goods that we have abroad. I did not 
presume that when we exhausted that we were just going to increase 
the funds by dipping into our own Treasury in order to carry on this 
work. 

Senator McCarran. In addition to the amount set up here, there 
will be $8 million of counterpart funds that will be used. 

Senator ELLENDER. That was never contemplated. I know that 
when I voted for it I never contemplated that we would be called upon 
to dip into the Treasury to educate foreigners. 

Senator McCarran. That is true. 

Dr. Compton. It has been found by experience—and while you 
perhaps can get better enlightenment by talking to Dr. Colligan when 
he appears before the committee on that point—that a certain amount 
of dollar funds in addition to the foreign currencies in that program 
are necessary if it is to be carried out. 

Senator ELLENpER. I did not know that at all. 

Dr. Compton. Whether the proportion, Senator Ellender, is suit- 
able should be discussed with Dr. Colligan. 





FOREIGN CREDITS AND CURRENCIES OWED TO UNITED STATES 


Senator McCarran. Let me say right at this point that I have 
asked the Department of State to prepare detailed tables showing the 
amount of foreign credits and currencies owed to or owed by the 
United States Government all over the world and what the plan of 
utilization is of these credits. These tables reflect that exclusive of 
Mutual Security counterpart funds, it is estimated that there will be 
available during the next fiscal year a total of $676,161,147 and that 
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a total of $74,391,294 will utilized by the State Department leaving 
a balance on June 30, 1953, of $601,769,853. I believe it would be 
well to have these tables inserted into the record, and I will ask that 
that be done. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


Total availability and utilization of foreign credits and currencies through June 30, 
19651 

~ a : . 

Cumulative use of foreign credits and | 

















Gross availa- currencies to June 30, 1951 
bilities of for-; Li gota iets s | ees ri. 
eign credits | | standing 
Country and —— | Other agen- availability 
cies through | 7... n¢ (cies; exchange | ei, 
June 3 De Tien ' fluctuations; Total 1951 24 
ETE Ae | credit re- 
| visions | 
| i 
; ; | 
American Republics: | j 
Bolivia« : ; x 700, 000 $119, 326 | $359, 074 | $478, 400 $221, 600 
lt ie 3, 204, 469 1, 803, 201 | § 20, 966 1, 782, 235 | 1, 422, 234 
Chile__- es avwe 606, 999 | 362, 015 | 9, 507 | 371, 522 | 235, 477 
Colombia d = Pe 432, 448 125, 517 | 218, 686 | 344, 203 88, 245 
(yO Rea 135, 950 | 116, 311 57,045 109, 266 | 26, 684 
EE eae a ‘ 352, 319 Sea eee ese 2ia leks : 352, 319 debtors : 
IGOR ai sic ncnsnn dnc weed 489, 478 | 190, 822 870, 15 120, 668 368, 810 
I sis eee tna te SHE bak o cccngnstte A naennaee oe We Boy 170, 900 
Honduras... --- bichon 95, 598 | 69, 857 | 9, 576 79, 433 16, 165 
Mexico saan nee 5, 250, 000 | 582, 433 215 582, 648 4, 667, 352 
Nicaragua. __._.--- STS 3 618, 160 | 306, 00422. sk 106, 400 511, 760 
PI, heals basdutingn=| 38, 643 38, 643 Baie’ sites 38, 643 |.-..--- : 
Peru. ae ib 831, 890 | 375, 521 | 124, 479 | 500, 000 | 331, 890 
VOM. isid ed in onc cdtnc] 6, 672 | DGB eecticidib Seti Griee 1ocasieh. 4 
Europe: | 
Austria____- --| 22,498, 728 3, 115, 308 3, 522, 532 6, 637, 840 15, 860, 888 
Belgium and possessions sens} 11, 477, 685 4, 847,237 | 52,112, 758 | 2, 734, 479 | 8, 743, 156 
Bulgaria 2 é 105, 618 | 105, 618 |....- re 105, 618 |...-- 
Czechoslovakia_ ----- asd 7, 750, 892 | 2, 497, 407 51, 067 2, 548, 474 | 5, 202, 
ee 2, 746, 195 | 711, 283 43, 299 | 754, 582 1, 991, 61: 
Finland 9 24, 342, 132 | 687, 821 | 5 4,410 683, 411 23, 658, 7: 
France and possessions - Pd | 98,676,644 | 21, 896, 869 18, 547.449 | 40,444,318 58, 232, 326 
Germany : ~congn}. Sy teaeeee I 2. 230, 406 $1, 018, 780 | 1, 211, 626 | 67, 520, 5f 
Hungary - ------- Lge cdGe |} 16, 947, 219 | 2, 657, 277 | 599, 235 | 3, 256, 512 | 13, 690, 
Iceland__- ; . 922, 234 | 387, 691 3. 198 390, 889 | 531, 345 
Italy ; 152, 187, 508 | 13, 112, 074 | 7, 289 13, 919, 363 138, 268, 
Netherlands... - dog akenee 23, 728, 751 5, 030, 493 1, 010, 966 | 6, 041, 459 17, 687, : 
Norway . | 11,807, 142 1, 052, 607 25, 202 1, 077, 809 | 10, 729, 33: 
Poland sebahibawbadgsnhdbel | 37,833,241 | 1, 783, 318 | 466, 493 2, 249, 811 | 35, 583, 4: 
Portugal... 307, 516 | 286, 249 15, 697 301, 946 | 5,! 
Spain ___- 2,587,553 | 1, 124, 166 | 100,000 | 1, 224, 166 1, 363, 38 
Sweden___._._- _..| 1,767,268 432, 697 515,551 | 417, 146 | 1, 350, 
Switzerland _-- 204, 234 210, 518 5 284 | 210, 234 | S4, 
Trieste __ ae AR 756, 752 | 10, 000 746, 752 TOR TUB Ih edaae 
Yugoslavia 900, 000 633, 365 5 3,350 630, 015 | 269, 985 
British Commonwealth and 
Empire: 
Australia ‘ : a 8, 175, 000 | 1, 817, 042 19, 326 1, 836, 368 6, 338, 632 
Canada il deosatccidc 662, 906 662, 906 53 662,903 | 3 
New Zealand_. = ’ 4, 307, 732 388,344 | 550, 001 338, 343 | 3, 969, 389 
South Africa 1, 529, 963 1, 098, 232 |....-- Soiea 1, 098, 232 | 431, 731 
United - ehdadpatente and ‘Pos- 
sessions. __..- oon 50, 010, 000 17, 740, 768 818, 782 18, 559, 550 | 31, 450, 450 


See footnotes at end of Fei p. 1047, 
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Total availability and utilization of foreign credits and currencies through June 30, 
1951—Continued 


Cumulative use of foréign credits and 


| Gross availa- currencies to June 30, 1951 


| bilities of for- Net out- 














| eign credits | standing 
Country | and —s | Other agen- availability 
cies through | ,),, ‘ cies; exchange July 1, 
| June 3, | P* partment | fuctuations; Total 1951 24 
1951 2 | of State credit re- 
| visions 
Africa, Near and Middle East: 
Afghanistan - - $256, 933 $256, 933 | 083 | 2.1: ee 
Ceylon ....-- 1, 280, 803 916, 679 ie 679 | $364. 124 
Eritrea... ..-.- 71, 800 | 66, 000 | $5, 800 , 800 sti 
Egypt---- 10, 404, 431 4, 870, 736 | 268, 240 138, 976 5, 265, 455 
rt a 690, 042 508, 733 | 18, 939 , 672 162. 370 
Greece 61, 705, 594 | 3, 858, 075 2, 688, 310 5, 385 55, 159, 209 
India__. -- 31, 983, 465 9, 164, 354 | 5, O88, 462 52, 816 17, 680, 649 
Iran 28, 198, 281 3, 376, 385 | 210, 007 i, 392 24, 611, 889 
a 3, 473, 073 1, 732, 364 | 5 28, 704 3, 660 1, 769, 413 
Israe]__.---- yi 497, 523 | 243, 049 | 5 26, 232 , 817 | 280, 706 
tin nbn ccdacna> 349, 809 72, 352 | 51,171 181 278, 628 
Lebanon - -.-.-. 1, 828, 400 | 1, 168, 309 92, 701 1, 010 567, 390 
Liberia __- 397, 320 | 25, 987 | 68, 520 9, 507 307, 813 
Pakistan - -__- 5, 328, 920 2, 771, 947 5 228, 674 3, 273 2. 785, 647 
Palestine ’ 295, 486 | 295, 486 |_.._.. ; 486 | - 
gene eGow............... 1, 581, 601 | 1, 577, 258 | 4, 343 » GE Batcel ica we 
Sas 766, 161 | 854, 948 5 88, 787 Te Oe btbasshtices 
swe main Slee 4, 509, 604 1, 926, 974 | 35, 000 1, 961, 974 2, 547, BO 
Far East: | | 

Burma. -- 5, 398, 751 | 2, 402, 125 5 1, 362, 382 1, 039, 743 | 4, 359, 008 
China_ 59, 203, 867 7, 364, 625 1, 678, 223 9, 042, 848 50, 161, 019 
Indonesia. ___. 68, 749, 151 960, O75 5 503, 978 456, 097 68, 293, 054 
Japan -_ - 14, 034, 717 | 234, 923 5 28, 890 211, 033 13. $23, 684 
Korea - - -- ccs vatdudtheares 26, O19, 215 | 4, 179, 183 | 760, 636 4, 939, 819 | 21, 079, 396 
Philippines... __-. . 9, 959, 536 5, 779, 184 687, 172 6, 466, 356 3, 493, 180 
, (“sa 6, 335, 116 859, 606 | 1, 030, 505 1, 890, 111 4, 445, 005 

Lo sciswacninnnat 902, 258, 200 | 144, 235,023 | 34, 563, 562 178, 798, 585 723, 459, 615 


1 This exhibit includes only foreign credits and currencies available through the U, S. Treasury. Other 


sources of local currencies obtained and used by GOA, MDAP, ECA and military occupation programs 
are not included. Included are fereign currencies (a) which have been received and utilized, (6) which 
have been received-and are on deposit in the U. S. Treasury, and (c) those not yet received. Consular fee 
receipts in local currency are not included. See exhibit LA-1 for supporting detailed data. 


2 See exhibit III for specific terms governing availability. 
3 See supporting detailed data in exhibit IA-2. 
4 See supporting detailed data in exhibit IA-3. 


§ Credit. 
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Total amount foreign credits owed the United States—Paid or payable in foreign 


currencies as of June 30, 1951 












































| 
| ECA & | | Total 
| Surplus Lend- War as- percent | Repa- Trans- Other credits 
Countries | property lease set agree- counter- | rations | fers from U. s. payable 
agree- agree- |” ments partfunds| alloca- | other Treas- in foreign 
ments ments paid to tions | countries} ury ls 
| Treasury | sources | CUrrency 
= | 
i 
American Repub- | 
lies: | | 
a Bae ie AE ccemntisnsteddicties Dis ane cnbsicenre aaah easel adidas 700, 000 
a ea | $3, ESds SEL occia co aibinae bo onee wba tes Suite 3, 204, 469 
Chile ie ri BS oo Liwctaeece),© Son) Qanlcs. SUES 606, 999 
Colombia |. 432 ONL sue arta hs 4 avutick as eee 432, 448 
Costa Rica ___.- 95 SO ans cies | $128, 767)... ------ Bieclis ag lskchodacs 135, 950 
SA pg teeb heave oscun (tein anal seer ed aaah 352, 319). $52, 319 
Ecuador~__.--.- 400; G76) 53 So 5c. oe et ae |. ae hiss name 489, 478 
Haiti gis |-- 170, 900} _- BO ne all kets aes 170, 900 
Honduras. -..-.-- C8 Meee et ee dee Be RA rts Le edacuten 95, 598 
Mexico___......- Re eS | 5, 250, 000! .......... tag toeas Re Fo Aicacgeces 5, 250, 000 
Nicaragua. -.....| 106, 400} 511, 760)... ........|------.-.- ee adien weowa peer 618, 160 
Panama......_.- | OG Oe. dtc oas mt a iets | ceoealesaiam 38, 643 
a ES CT |< 831,.800).2.-...,.. subs hls apekieeted Ed <scdacee i Ors ateaus 831, 890 
I 08h 1s on iosah ck eicas Sees ok Pret hs 6, 672 Rich cts ts 6, 672 
Europe: | | 
BO iss kd | © 306 Oe ie....kc 2, 920, 384/$9, 877, 530). ...-..- | 534, 310) wie cedbieits 22, 498, 728 
Belgium ._....._. | 13, 450, 000) _.....---- eeheasdane ieeatned -|!1, 972, 365) ..--.-.-- 11, 477, 635 
Bulgaria._._.__..| RO GID banc neces etsith<-luckcab ge delinanesaqahunades EROS 105, 618 
Czechslovakia_ ae 3, PN Me ance Lae eeadiens baka dee dake aed ws-|-sse-----|° 7,750, 892 
Denmark ______.- Bat” > see P.O "i 705, oo Be wagdasctthabkades 2, 746, 195 
Winiend «sR O71 ct. COO IG sais ad. oeas 6, Pic ccaisx 24, 342, 132 
France y 70, 438, 857). ......... | 6,090, 018 |20, 955, a0) ee ee 1, 192, 220) ae Oe 98, 676, 644 
Germany..-_-__-.- C8. FOR Sires oe 2, 000, 000)... ._-- lanicwiaeieriateae dete | 68, 732, 217 
Hungary _._._..- i GO OE oe ck ee eC ca eke a lc 34, 200)... 22.2. 16, 947, 219 
TES: a  ~ S ee ea 208, 570}... _.2...]- ical stopeieeeias 922, 234 
i. eee 148, 932, 295}. _.... i 3, 883, 846) er Do 1 Q98 G06) s s<2. 3: | 152, 187, 508 
Netherlands____- | 19, 764, 386) _ i “643, 842 3, 300, 523 | - ahedabal 20, 000)... ......| 23, 728, 751 
eereeay....5.. 2) 4, 608, 101) 5, 900, 000] 432, 960 861, 539) pelindocds | 4, 542)_........| 11, 807, 142 
Poland __- ete chon aim TE corytans Bae ober te ccesp? - QBBBiscsones | 97! 833" 241 
Portugal. _..._.../ De nc ne 286, acal $5, 570) i ae 307, 516 
SON Ris Seth sh al ede ete CA PS Lee 2, 381, 725) 100, 000) $105,828) 2, 587, 453 
ere. 1, 767, NES Sk Bah 8 ae eek < assodeh tae aan sical nites: Scag, S68 
Switzerland... _- 165, 000}. ......- . Re 84, “000! 18, 057) 27, 177) 294, 234 
Vi ee Sst d eh ESR eID ep ee WU Fee et oS ee aa ee 756, 752 
Yugoslavia Pte 900, 000 Ceres et ee ZS 1 900, 000 
British Common- | 
wealth and Em- | 
pire: 
Australia___....- 7, 750, 000 ska s kil heals ee oon PS Gee ce | $8,175,000 
Canada_____ sndaiea bu: cpel cmadide ease ts oat st oleae eee ne | 662,906) 662, 906 
New Zealand_. 4, 332, 739\..... Gia lbdabuckid nanesd eae eee aaenee 25 Wiel. uss... | 4,307,732 
<n gh. Re cd aits Lpence navn ctusewe ps aentnacnedbunbaegneninna’ | 117,713) 1,529, 963 
United King- } } 
dom_.____- OE nd 5 a Se a dawscantede 10, 000}.........] 50, 010, 000 
Africa—Near and } 
Middle East: 
I I BSc mine Loidi de Rema tenner bach? © tecdeds kad 256, 933 
Oegtem 2... .....1 364, 124 Skid Aedinkdinaidbiaina ta to ntabe nba bentmitelhes ) SR Ges cdaseusd 1, 280, 803 
SR ig ie AN neil Ose oumene Reena ilk pk ehn nan. decade Se tacit 71, 800 
MOE. 5 Son anes 10, 684, 431)... dade Netuatnstoinesiats iain. alot ae eau 1900 Gietocc6s.... 10, 404, 431 
Ethiopia... _.__- 449, 442 De ks cid vencln cee aacinwdnakins | i, Gioia e6.~<. | 690, 042 
Greece _. OR ls. occ ce tabs lonckdnceuns 6, 316, O06) thi: 6, 600}.........| 61, 705, 594 
So got ons « ES. 6 uk en ec awhe leeds Peas Neus dawed 11, 160, 012)__.......| 31, 933, 465 
WR Ss oda eet a eee al | aun <pae | 28, 198, 281 
Bes ones Ch RT cok dae Fie oasense i ckidasadnisonacacet | BE Sel ack ccouce 8, 473, 073 
ON oe a cnaseal Se 463, 593) .......-. ' ae i ee | 497, 523 
PO <5. Dn hh a ro ee 908, 700)...........- 349, 809 
Lebanon... ___-- a en ee a caenede 1765, 761/.....- ---| 1,828, 400 
I cca sates 333, 800 Siete eed ween £ aha ceekn taint ceEoki eae 397, 320 
Pakistan. ___..-- 5, 324, 120) - - ieihescaan che eeden atl A0Oecwkacee | §, 328, 920 
Palestine 521) SPR cnn teaccnace Sniexamadn DocuShare | sexs 295, 486 
ARNE aN nt POU NE os cos Matec cuctcon cakes ceasawers a 5 ee 1, 581, 601 
RS on eT el walhika B - wee | 766, 161/...... 766, 161 
Turkey-........- ‘ 490, RR eae eee Sa 4, 570 15, 000, - 4, 509, 604 
Far East: bi 
PNG icccuenes ee ed el cnamdab eel achnneetddn douse eanas alan 5, 398, 7 it 
RS es eee. RR ae Ne Ne i ek adress bedi a aaktvatall | 59, 203, 867 
Indonesia ______- ON oi cnc ahead carsemnl accnnaninedoanals anabteatiabani’ Ll cnespenl | 63, 749, 151 
ar SN LD amare d alaaaiduadiaipanas adie | 14, 034, 717 
ee NR esicicncccte’ wcmaitenes: 06 GI. 6 cia conclesdeatide-taascebas | 26, 019, 215 
Philippines......| 5, 687, 384|__......_-| 1, 162, 152).-...---.- ch cit ca ghadeeeunes 3, 110, 000| 9, 959, 536 
Thailand_.-____. I AI athlete a bi aetn we cte Sites hs ees |--=------ 6, 335, 116 
a annipeptmntpamaratl - 
TRE ndticcex 14,7 74, 967 i 568, 039/17, 202, 495 49, 213, 210,2, 475, ss is chciaee 4 ees ‘902, 258, 200 





1 Credit. 
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Foreign credit and currency utilization by program through June 30, 19511? 





























| Total uti- 
Foreign a "ecm Adminis- | lization by 
buildings exchange | B Ga | trative Depart- 
ae asian program daaseus expenses * — 
| ny 
American Republics: | 
No ceo acn ys iidiie bdtnndcwecens I isdn ck coe ake eee ea | $1, 572 $119, 326 
ST Utiith Sibeitibneececqnthhandsonsc 1 Ge eee j-~~=.-... RUMI ies nimnipctoniasttel alice tient | 1,803, 201 
Eiieesssccses a KsUENRe RPO baccssc ce WE Peek hcl icc e cence 20, 584 | 362, 015 
IN cao wo beaten nda nla aha 125, 517 A 125, 517 
SE 6 acne chuhtinnititcats>ooospies 109, 626 116, 311 
gw cd tlitite Riné Sebondsecipe 352, 319 352, 319 
ith ih han cha iapawheni daa 113, 676 190, 822 
SENG ihr Geedaces. savccbhonwtouad 69, 857 | 69, 857 
Ss <a ans indnephivcteen checcetaat. TE i te ie] e nwo enee 90, 000 582, 433 
Pn onecendwosameneennepes saved TRE Bidiad eee ew efn 5 socnoeyes | canine scala 106, 400 
Rise whindiies idith<tonnsrbascpoenal a eee | baleen 38, 643 
nob osha Sues gakacsvcapasscdene a ES cern = aie | 33, 416 375, 521 
ND aise Sab TET Senda v0 oeedions IE bib ens itch iene 3 ieenauaeiiins 6, 672 
Europe: 
Austria_. - 1, 328, 875 $180,000 | $110, 280 | 1, 496, 153 3, 115, 308 
Belgium-Luxemburg and. possessions..| 3, 157, 299 | 357, 500 |.....- ..-| 1,332, 438 4, 847, 237 
I te ie i he a j 105, 618 |-...--- oho F eee 105, 618 
Crechoslovakia................-.....-. 2, 101, 049 | _...-| 396,358 | 2,497,407 
DM cones <hdsithh bade $ie-0see ae | 195, 745 | 243,645 | 271,893 | = 711, 283 
Dc Le. ee fae 687, 821 
France and possessions_._...........- 4 9, 436,042 | 1, 729, 800 8, 219,850 | 2,511,177 | 21, 896, 869 
("IGS Se ee a RE own nn cenc | 2,000, 000 | 97, 907 2, 230, 406 
Ee Pe ee MGM O08 |. 55... ccd een ---| 978, AB, Re ST 
sien sce ue Toh AA EE oc abeo dey cos 342, 500 |...-...-.. | 9, 000 | 36, 182 387, 691 
Taco. ----- wewecene-------------| 6,052,701 | 1, 607,233 | 1,116,638 | 4,335,502 | 13,112,074 
Netherlands... _...............--.-.---.| 1,111,833 | 750,000 | 2,721,893 | 446, 767 5, 030, 493 
ie 6 ih NS! seslny PR dara each | 190, 238 410, 000 230, 694 221, 675 1, 052, 607 
ae cette 2 aesittc. <0 5aat ie TREE +avesccasctaqadacheaual l:eeeeee 1, 783, 318 
EE ciingasc dain ak ansihade cpans a: : sah aoa 286, 249 
Spain Ser uBio lool aed dasae ae ee Tose oes 105,828 | 1,124, 166 
Sweden __.. Pe nin seat 7 EE Peake oe 7 es aes 432, 697 
Switzerland. ..__._____- Sinancugulas PONE Lives senses. : 27,177 | 210, 518 
Trieste_ I a ee Poe 80 OO) 12 Se j 10, 000 
Y ugoslavi OS eee ceca 85 eS | CIR SOE litincawendiuncs eT ; aes 633, 365 
British Commonwealth and Empire: 
BIG, «oo nendk ewene iv ewcghasal "Sane 362, 946 |___- --| 835,708 | 1, 817, 042 
Canada Sire bis vo didvieo <.cive dolccnie dt 662, 906 |... ohn = Bee 662, 906 
New Zealand.______- ae: Sel 148, 344 240, 000 |. lta hob nee 388, 344 
South Africa kp ALR EY 980, 519 |__- 117,713 | 1,098, 232 
United Kingdom ____. ----------| 15, 564, 524 | 1, 750,000 |. . 426, 244 | 17, 740, 768 
Africa—Near and Middle East: | 
III iid eke Ban wk sea nanawacl SR tnick ob chun). simsbisa + dhe’ pedo 256, 933 
Ceylon... _.__- See rcs dawcinle saa 908, 476 jo0.... a = 335, 204 | 916, 679 
ON en hn ee oe a .| 1,818,748 | 176,500 |............| 2,875,488 | 4,870, 736 
Ethiopia............ tate ae ss ll ae sie eR csp dan lsonek d ; 508, 733 
hoya aa cGuhtiete Miee~ sho nagace 1,584,140 | 800,000 | 550,000 | 923,935 | 3, 858, 075 
a ua. C2). Cane aie bake ca ewe | 4, 629, 703 348, 7 a ..| 4,185,951 | 9, 164,354 
Re sep ie ett ackin tcc hoe | 976,119} 103,750 |_--. ...| 2,296,516 | 3,376,385 
ea opie nae gd TE fot on cca. gt ---| 1,101,710 | 1,732,364 
Ro Go re es ed hel eB inc cac 85, 735 | 243, 049 
Seas peas Gk rece decal WE Seite Elis ris nintios oe 72, 352 
EE. 2 Bonga oe T......-.....] Bec. | 1, 168, 309 
Tn al ee | a a cae ey a Pe 25, 987 
MU occa sosse tos kee eee sal | 1,398, 335 | | ah atl ert | 1,323,612 | 2,771,947 
I ao asin cb dhb~an ces sh Ue, ME wn atses dog eee ae 295, 486 
Saudi Arabia... ....-.-.-.-- Baadiacie | 3 eee f..-..>----che» ciove=-=srense] 
ee ae ah chi OEE oe tin ae 766, 161 |. |< ---| 88, 787 854, 948 
Ms cn aes ee Sed | 1,560, 054 | Wt. en oe | 321,920 | 1, 926, 974 
eee a eed eee ine ee | 66, 000 
Far East: 
Burma. ___..-- nb dns cet a cedhins cock cute 167, 555 | om 8 ie Tattae bs aoe | 434, 570 2, 402, 125 
Tn came aan | _ 6, 668, 524 476, 150 | _...--| 219,951 | 7,364, 625 
oe ee ee ee sean] p03 MM PAT Poa oa jon i dia vides | 486, 358 | 961, 075 
lat cee kare nope Seon Te es th pahbaisbabim dle sate lea keeneeeiad | 234, 923 
MONNBrSStsccsscecmetSesrss Stes '~9: 006 008-1 5~ <5 22-5 2524052<-s-- =. 2} 2  —- 4e 
aa CL Ee | 3,304,381 | 5,779, 184 
MN Noo. dow awesdaddcedesh ion | 638,516 | 120,000 |............| 101, 090 859, 606 
SN ere iors ae A ee cake | 83, 552, 996 | 11, 107, 579 | 15, 212, 000 | | 34, 363, 508 | 144, 236, 023 
| | 








! Utilization commenced at different times in different countries Seoentnin upon the terms under which 
foreign credits became available and when program plans for their utilization were effectuated. 

? Includes only foreign credits and currencies available through the U. S. Treasury. Local currency 
met yo from other sources and used under GOA, MDAP, ECA and military occupation programs is 
not included. 

5 Covers the following Department of State appropriations: ‘‘ Salaries and expenses, Department of State’’; 
“International information and educational activities” (other than that shown under column four of this 
exhibit); “Representation allowances’’; ‘‘Contributions to international organizations’’; ‘‘ International 
contingencies’’; ‘‘ Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service.”’ 
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Net outstanding foreign credi's payable in foreign currencies as of June 30, 1951 








| 


| 
Surplus Lend- | aw |Repara-| 
— property lease irae Stions 
P agree- agree: || ments allova- 
ments ments | tions 
American Republics: 
Bolivia ; |. z 
Brazil |. 
Chile : . . |. 
Colombia. __- a a ©, oy paeecke eee 
Costa Rica 
Ecvador 333, 810 3 
Haiti | $170, 900 | 
Honduras_. S as 
Mexico $4, 250, 000 | | 
Nicaragua ‘ 511, 760 | 
Peru 331, 890 x : 
Europe: 
Austria __.._- 8, 614, 787 s --| 2,920, 384 i 
Belgium __. 8, 743,147 |__- sae 
Czechoslovakia 5, 189, 918 | Be ke a Midcwe saan tees 
aI nr Sah ta DME Toc ctshc cual pokedte 
Finland 17, 995, 249 |___ 5, 663, 472 i. zs 
France 47, 438, 857 6, 090,018 |. 
Germany -. ene Suck cc Bs cd 
Hungary_.- weave 4.58... n ce . 
Iceland 2. 358, 483 |__. aaa Rs 
eS — . 137, 968, = . ‘ ee heey 
Netherlands ..| 16, 707, \ Gl Gen 4... sce | 
Norway-.- . -| 3,981, 508 | i 900, 000 432, 960 sé 
We. itl ae 35, 520, 230 | hd cae ee 
1, GRA 7) A eee aces eeecanh eae Maen 
RELL OE, eee : é Snnis scale ee 
Sweden ___ ‘ 1, 350, 117 : FORE 2 ee chk aks 
Trieste Se -s edo ea 
Switzerland__________- ba ee ier oh AAA BE 84, 000 | 


Yugoslavia_____- 
British Commonwealth 
and Empire: 


Australia 5, 930, 512 

Canada : 

New Zealand _- 3, 969, 389 

South Africa 431, 722 

United Kingdom 31, 450, 450 
Africa—Near and Middle 

East: 

Ceylon 

Egypt-_- 

Ethiopia 

Greece _ . 53, 094, 760 

India 10, 792, 424 

Tran 23, 909, 965 

Iraq 

Israel 

I tga te ek RS ee ea 

IN Cutie Sa 567, 390 

A SS ee 307, 813 

IR otek cual oct a 

FN se oss Sa Be 543, 060 
Far East: } 

OS Se eee 4, 358, 890 

TOP et 50, 161, 019 

Indonesia............. 63, 215, 423 

Re eee 11, 391, 678 

Korea __._. uae aiuak wane 20, 950, 019 

Philippines........-.. 2, 331, 028 

I oo hs nce 4, 423, 842 


i eee 655, 339, 480° 


CGR to ances 


60, 258 


162, 370 , | 

ae 2, 064, 449 | 

6, 888, 225 | 

701, 924 

1, 769, 413 | 
| 20, 706 E : 
lee er Egat ha WB ONG N52 occcacs 
ota ee a SL 2 tage 
a Recetas ome eed OMB bine. ae hacerng 
So cca ceie Nate eae nD 116-lidcseaues 
Seine enn d cn dteshel vera dce tendeedas ikea 
ae NN i Eo ot Be a MR RS i 
Ba depict Oia dia cael | 2,432,006 |........-.. 
wcifeasse sh eet ee ee sete Misell ait! ~ MATE iocccc clad 
a a 1, 162, 152 Ln eeeeedoomses tas Ne ciated 
cel Bee IE | 91, 208 Fis cosa 


11, “0 06 7 |, i, 0 





| 
| Net out- 
Qn:deposit! Bel standing 
with U.S. | cruat ter availabil- 
Treasury | Treasury ‘z oo 
asia iar 
$221, 600 |__ -| _ $221, 600 
J $1, 422, 234 1, 422, 234 
235,477 |. ..-..-| 285,477 
ON ONE bs 88, 245 
Set. wee. 26, 684 
35, 000 |___. an oe 368, 810 
hteneut ied 170, 900 
. ; 16, 165 | 16, 165 
OE Fe Voit | 4, 667, 352 
‘ P | 511, 760 
| 331, 890 
Gag eet “te ecccudes | 15, 860, 888 
i ..| 8,743,156 
3 12, 500 5, 202, 418 
1, 094, 822 woo=en] 1, 991, 613 
sda papabdtah wen cekbany Me re 
4, 703, 451 |...........| 58, 232, 326 
1, 143, 188 |.... ..| 67, 520, 591 
thie baeet 16,000 | 13, 690, 707 
172, 862 We 531, 345 
900-000 1 oocc5 cer 138, 268, 145 
335, 660 |........ ---| 17,687, 292 
414,865 |... ___- “| Hooves ase 
coped ake eae 63, 200 | 35, 583, 430 
pone tad ; noe 5, 570 
615, 227 494,500 | 1,363, 387 
tices ste deeatteesess | 1,350,117 
nena nil cpccuegeedem 84, 000 
Bote ras 3,350 | 269, 985 
347, 862 | ..| 6,338, 632 
3 See 3 
5 "| 3,960, 389 
u , 431, 731 


364, 124 
5, 265, 455 








: 


a= aie 





2, 027, 949 


31, 450, 450 


124 
455 
370 
209 
649 
XY 
413 
706 
628 
390 
813 
(47 
630 


5, 265, 
162, 

55, 159, 
17, 680, 
24, 611, 
1, 769, 
280, 
278, 
567, 
307, 

2, 785. 
2, 547, 


4, 359, 008 
50, 161, 019 
| 63, 293, 054 
13, 823, 684 
21, 079, 396 
| 3. 498, 180 
4, 445, 005 


[723,480, 615 
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Estimated utilization of foreign credits and currencies owed to or owned by Treasury, 





STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


under the 1952 salaries and expenses appropriation for the last 3 quarters o/ 


of fiscal year 1952 


American Republics: 


Avpentina 2. oo... ..- 
OR er he 
Rete: 326 oS etec ok 
Chile - 
Cotemiia ss 3 aeu ss 
ete eee oe 
Cae ce ces ; 
Dominican Republic. - 
Remmer ent 24 
FE] Salvador-__-_---- 
Guatemala 
Peotone 2. bs 
RAGIN |. So. 
Nicaragua__ _- BN 
Pareseay .. 5.6542 
Peru_- ns 
ES, ae ee eee 
VeReNeGA ns, 3 2 5. 


Europe: 


RUE Sn it ee 
Belgium and _posses- 
sions___- oe 
Czechoslovakia. __-_- 
TNGIOREK. 5. econ cme 
Finland_ ge eaves 
France and _ posses- 
Ns oe on = 
Germany --. eek 
Hungary - - Cee 
Iceland _ - - - - 
SOON. a cd ae 
Italy ___- 
Luxemburg_--_-_------ 
Netherlands and pos- 
CORNING Soo Sek 
Newey. 22.05 7.+e 
Pe 8 ts ee 
Portugal and _ posses- 
sions 


Amount 
$24, 000 
75, 000 
165, 000 
156, 000 
70, 000 
58, 000 
17, 000 
61, 000 


131, 000 


312, 000 | 
19; 000 

168, 000 
94, 000 


2, 225, 000 


Europe—Continued 


Rumania___-_.- 
(REET ER 
ee a 
Switzerland._.._.._-- 
Yugoslavia_.-_-. 


British Commonwealth and 
Empire: 


SMO 
Canada_ __- 
New Zealand___-_-_-_- 
Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom and 
possessions - - - - 


Africa—Near and Middle 
Fast: 


Ceylon_. ke ka 
Egypt... -. ae 
Ethiopia - - - - acct 
PAPER i Ds. 
RM ire ase an, Ge on 
Iran _ ae ss ee 
Traq - - eeuts 
Israel-Palestine — — — - —- 
Jordan... « 
Pakistan _ _ a 
Syria—Lebanon__--- - - 


378, 00C | Far East: 


39, 000 
57, 000 
30, 000 

1, 095, 000 
1, 000 


226, 000 
158, 000 
126, 000 


24, 000 | 


PER or reed 


Philippines. -_-__.._- 
TRI <5. oe ots 2 


Grand total__..._-- 


Amount 
$1, 000 
103, 000 
128, 000 
162, 000 
8, 000 


198, 000 
299, 000 
9, 000 
14, 000 


576, 000 


4, 000 
417, 000 
3, 000 
296, 000 
735, 000 
74, 000 
124, 000 
47, 000 
21, 000 
195, 000 
62, 000 
281, 000 


54, 000 
4, 000 
117, 000 
91, 000 
99, 000 
41, 000 
213, 000 


10, 481, 000 
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Status of United States (6 percent) portion of European counterpart funds under the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, Public Law 472, as of Feb. 29, 1952 


es oqelayients of the local currency in thousands of dollars] 


| 


Obligations 








ni | Transfers) 
Saree ——— 1 at | nner 
Country | portion | ladm in-| Oper- | Infor- Gov = _ | trans- 
| of de- Total | ist _ | Strategic! ating | mation 2 : . | fers 
posits! | | ‘tion {Materials ex- a fs 
j tio penses | other | 28¢ucies®| 
| | | | 
«oxida pts innate Tee ———~|- | peice meine eileen hictaigieantsige aa aealblnteamen 
WOEs isc bese lsnussi | $452, 142 | $278, 608 $44, 465 | | $176,741 | $1,164 $56,238 | $53,505 | $4,356 
Auta: oe ute: Ad 90/2001 6,000:) | 2,908 [ocies.s 1| 3,588! 9,878 - 
Belgium- eee 53 ahr 3 1, 262 | 608 | Oe inset wei coe 4 55 55 ‘ 
Dente 6.3 ages is as es } 11,231 | 4,313 | 887 | 2, #62 46 718 1, 705 
France... .... | .105,431 | 467,217 | 23,735 | 23,531 | 852 | 19,099 22, 541 5 2, 807 
Germany (Federal Repub- | | | i } | 
lic) . i! adel hoe ai ke -.| 60,243 | ©37,510 | 2,436 | 27,768 7 | 7,200} 2,000 }...__- 
Grenibesi 328 7en on 558 val 37, 743 | 8,269 | 1,935 5, 213 | 1, 121 6, 705 |. 
lem. 4... nana ees. S | 857 | 100 | 00 -4.... 1 3 308 | 
SOEs noc desi ass ~ 245 deel 855 | 320 | eet. kwau. 10 25 a i...; 
Me soc, Gub sta --| 47,886 | 41,190 | 4,972) 15, 980 17 | 20, 221 2. OO. 
Netherlands... ......- 3 39,444 | 13,253 | 1,159 10, 741 23 | 1,330 3, 026 
Endtpamen * ..-~3++-<. - 5,305 | 3,819; 609; 3,173 27 10 |_. 
N@QWE. 5.22--4-<-- -| 16,331} 14,491 | 678 | 13,525 47 241 OF Tos a 
Porth nin.nds See ds --| #1,136| 769 | 517 | 212 | 4 36 6-F2 fs 
Tvinte wa in aedeagal 1,778 | 429 Th awk'ad eeetiae 180 Tee 
TUNG. 64. Chasis --| 5,281} 2,020} 1,415 61 | 9! 535 1, G19 ts. 
United Kingdom.--.......--| 87,366 | 79,295 | 3,529| 73,875, 116) 1,775 253 1, 549 
Yugoslavia .-...--.----------| 725 | 115 | BG ts eu Ao. 3 : 2 034: .3 ic. 
' 








! Includes interest received on bank deposits in Austria, Denmark, France, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Trieste, and United Kingdom. 

? Including transfers to U. 8. Treasury, but excluding temporary advances to MDAP and USIS, 

3 Includes 7,617,000 Belgian francs (equivalent to $152,000) in excess of 5 percent total counterpart deposits. 

4 Includes expenses of the Office of Special Representative. 

5 Includes 683,000,000 franes ($1,953,000) temporarily advanced to Indochina. 

6 Obligations as of Jan. 31, 1952. 

’ Aid furnished from European program funds. 

§ Includes 5,300,000 excudos (equivalent to $184,000) in excess of 5 percent of total counterpart deposits. 


Limitations in foreign credit agreements 








| 














Country Conditions and date of agreement —— of 
| 
Austra. dS vetewss .....}| $20,000,000 of this amount paid in United States dollars. $27, 000, 000 
Balance available for FBO and USE F. Limit of 
$2,000,000 on buildings program, June 7, 1946. 
| Available for United States expenses and FBO. Paid in 1, 250, 000 
| pounds; part of which now available in Treasurer's ac- 
! 


count. $20,500,000 lend-lease. July 30, 1948. 
Scene aed Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. No | 12, 250, 000 
annual limitation. Rather large amounts of ECA 5 per- | 
cent counterpart funds have been made available here, 
therefore drawings against above credit are being made 
for USEF only. All surplus property. May 2, 1946. 
55 sateen ateain wists aitehcn Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF 
Limitations: FBO, $5,450,000; USEF, $3,000,000; claims, 
$5,000,000; other United States expenses $5,000,000. All 
surplus property. Maximum payment by Govern- 
; ment of Belgium in any single calendar year of $2,000,000 
| including any payments against principal and interest. 
Sept. 24, 1946. 
Boliviti: sig ie oe Available United States expenses and FBO. All paid. 916, 000 
| —_ in United States dollars. All lend-lease, Oct. 10, 
947. 
Brazil. ........................| $4,340,000 payable in local currency; balance in United 8, 000, 000 
| States dollars. Available United States expenses and 
| FBO. No annual limitation. All surplus property. | 
July 5, 1946. 
Ee agssteat | Available United States expenses and FBO and USEF. 5, 000; 00W 
Annual limitation: Drawings not to exceed 75 percent of 
unpaid balance. All surplus property. A large amount 
of surplus property was sold in this area for local currency 
as cash sales over the credit established. Feb. 28, 1947. 
Chile... 0000 0...) Over $6,000,000 paid in United States dollars. Available 6, 556, 99 
| United States expenses and FBO, Settlement made 
| and local currency held in the account of the Treasurer of 
| United States. All lend-lease. Mar. 2, 1943. 7 


Austria 


Belgium 28, 000, 000 


Durma..._...- 
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Limitations in foreign credit agreements—Continued 





Country Conditions and date of agreement 


Co ost ec deat Available United States expenses and FVO. No annual 
limitation. Part of this paid in United States dollars. 
All surplus property. Nov. 4, 1946. 


Cems TIE ok cas iktiidcc denn ces War Assets settlement with TACA airways. Available 
United States expenses and FBO. 
Czechoslovakia... -.......-..-- Available United States expenses and FBO. Drawings 


not to exceed $2,000,000 in any single calendar year. All 
surplus property. May 28, 1946. 
Denmark...........-...-.-.-.-| Available Uni States expenses, FBO and USEF. 
Deliveries under this agreement slightly over $1,000,000 
available balance reserved for USEF. All surplus 
ons. ne local currency has been made 
le 


o——- : nae from ECA 5 percent counterpart funds. 

eb. 21, 5 

I an oes cic aentuniietiat Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. No 
annual limitations. All surplus property. June 27, 1947. 

ae See | Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. No 


annual limitation. All funds held in the Treasurer’s 

account. All surplus property. July 15, 1946. 

Di dios. ons tan ddd gnad oe | Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. All 
of this credit has been obligated by FBO. Jan. 14, 1946. 
Available United States expenses and FBO outstanding. 

No annual limitation. Lend-lease credit. 

France. ....----- ee $275,000,000 payable in United States dollars. $15,000,000 

available for FBO property, $10,000,000 in local currency 

for purchase of property or for USEF. This is a surplus 

property credit. May 28,1946. 

| Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF, This 
is a surplus property credit. Drawings against the two 
agreements are limited to $10,000,000 in any single 
calendar year. Dec. 6, 1947. 

Payable in United States dollars. All lend-lease. Availa- 
bility of local currency in France has been materially 
increased by acceptance of interest payments in local 
currency and by payments of ECA 5 percent counterpart 
funds. May 28, 1946. 

TS a, Fic dscns cbibhee Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. 

Limitation of $5,000,000 in any single calendar year. All 

surplus property. Availability increased by ECA 5 per- 

cent counterpart fund payments. May 16, 1946. 





aN 8. io ice enee Available United States expenses and FBO. No annual 
limitation. All surplus property. Avg. 25, 1947. 
ae, 3-2. ee Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. 


Limitation $2,000,000 annually through 1951 and $3,000,- 
000 after 1951. Allsurplus property. Apr. 24, 1946. 

Ieeland______._....__..........} Available United States expenses and FBO. No annual 
limitation. May 28, 1948. 

Outstanding account receivable additional and surplus 
property sold for cash (local currency). Some ECA 
counterpart funds made available here. 

India______._..._..............| Sales of surplus property in India handled by Government 
of India and reports thereon made to United States. 
Outstanding amount due about $11,000,000. Large vol- 
ume of cash sales (Indian rupees) were made and pro- 
ceeds deposited in the Treasurer’s account, When 
Indian independence established and Pakistan Govern- 
ment formed, a split of currency was made (824 percent 
to India and 1744 percent to Pakistan) which established 
surplus property rupees in account of Treasury for Pakis- 
tan. No annual limitations. All surplus property. 
Treasury has additional large holdings of local currency 
not included above. May 16, 1946. 

Oe Ss acnsck teen ciate eae Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. 
Limitation: $3,000,000 in any single calendar year. A 
large volume of cash sales in Iranian rials made in this 
country which increased availability. All surplus 
property. July 29, 1948. 


Se end et seer tse aebe All agreements paid up and local currency held Treasurer’s 
account. No limitations or restrictions. All surplus 
property. 

BE ws nate Lakes swe ons Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF, An- 


nual Jimitation; administrative and USEF of $6,000,000. 
FBO has over-all limitation of $10,000,000. All surplus | 
property. Limited ECA 5-percent counterpart funds | 


made available. Sept. 9, 1946. Do 


ON. go. ooo en Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. | 
Over-all limitation, F BO $1,300,000 and USE F $7,000,000, | 
both subject change by negotiations. All surplus | 

property. July 11, 1946. 





500, 000 


16, 000, 000 


100, 000, 000 
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Limitations in foreign credit agreements—Continued 





Country Conditions and date of agreement 





Waa ddeat ios sv ese takes Amount that may be credited subject to the contro] of the 
Supreme Commander, Available for United States 
expenses FBO and USEF, Annual limitation; 
$3,000,000. All surplus property. Mar, 3, 1946. 


as Na he ae ...--| Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. No | 
annual limitations. Sept. 3, 1946. 
Lebanon. ......-- Rell Oohie Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. No 
annual limitations. All surplus property. Feb. 1, 
1946, 
Mexico. ...--.- 1 ae $ccgwan Current negotiations, when concluded, would make 
| 


$5,250,000 available in local currency through 1956. 
Lend-lease credit. 

Netherlands... --.-- se cepaxabes Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. 
Annual limitation $5,000,000 USE F and $8,700,000 FBO, 
subject to change by negotiations. Ajl surplus property. | 
May 14, 1946. 

New Zealand................--| Available for FBO $1,200,000, balance or any part thereof 

for USEF. Any part of balance not programed for 

USEF within 3 years available for FBO programing. 

Any balance not programed at end of 3 years payable 

United States dollars, All surplus property. July 10, 


1946. 

Norway....-.-- deans .....| Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. No | 
annual limitations. All surplus property, Aug. 2, 
1946. 


Payable Norwegian kronar. Available for United States 
expenses, FBO and USEF. Lend-lease. Feb, 24, 1948. 





PR aricdsddicedektceccvades Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. 
No annual limitations. All surplus property. Aug. 8, 
1947. 

iy SR | Available FBO and USEF. $3,000,000 FBO and $2,000,- 


000 USEF. The War Assets credit agreement for over | 
$1,000,000 has not been made available to date. Sept. | 


11, 1946. 

PORE 5. sotieesks hisee <5 Ses | Available United States expenses and FBO. Annual 
limitation of $2,000,000. Apr, 22, 1946, 

GUE BIOS ik ivis 52 ctinces Total credit purchased by FBO and not available for any 
other purpose. 

Grains Sew han ckteaccccn Available United States expenses and FBO. No annual 
limitation. June 29, 1949, 

Spain... -- Kpatirt4 sch essenbonges Local currency obtained from sale of German external 


assets—allocated by Inter-Allied Reparations Agency. 
Our files indicate the “Spanish accord’? may limit use 
of these funds to buildings. Have not been able to 


verify. 

URES deep sbeien<diss > Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. 
Annual limitation $1,000,000. May 16, 1946. 

TN this nnd et bnwidan Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. 


Annual limitation to one-half outstanding balance. 
Feb. 27, 1946. 


Union of South Africa. ........ Available United States expenses, FBO and USEF. 
No annual limitation. Apr. 1, 1947. 
United Kingdom. _._........-. $10,000,000 payable in United States dollars. Balance of 


$50,000,000 available exclusively for FBO and USEF. 
Payable prior Dec. 31, 1958. Dec. 6, 1945. 

Excerpt from the Mutual Aid Settlement Agreement with 
United Kingdom dated Dec. 6, 1945, p. 48, item 6: “The 
Government of the United Kingdom agrees that, when 
requested by the Government of the United States from 
time to time prior to Dee. 31, 1951, it will transfer, in 
cash, pounds sterling to an aggregate dollar value not in 
excess of $50,000,000 at the exchange rate prevailing at 
the times of transfer, to be credited against the dollar 
payments due to the Government of the United States 
as principal under this settlement. The Government 
of the United States will use these pounds sterling ex- 
clusively to acquire land or to acquire or construct build- 
ings in the United Kingdom and the colonial dey enden- 
cies for the use of the Government of the United States, 
and for carrying out educational programs in accordance 
with agreements to be concluded between the two 

? Governments.”’ 

Yugoslavia....................| Credit of $45,000,000 Yugoslavia dinars. Available for 

United States expenses and FBO. Present value 

$900,000. No annual limitation. July 19, 1948. 





Amount of 
credit 


(*) 


$25, 000. 000 


5, 000, 000 


12, 000, 000 


30, 000, 000 


4, 750, 000 


10, 000, 000 


5, 900, 000 
1, 413, 387 


5, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 


10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 





‘ Incomplete. 
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POLICY CHANGE ON INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Dr. Compton. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am occupying more time than 
I had intended, and I think I should perhaps just ask that you permit 
my statement as filed to speak for itself. 

Senator McCarran. Very well, Doctor. We are very grateful to 
you for coming here. Your manner of presentation is of refreshing 
interest. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Well, Dr. Compton, I would like to ask you a 
question with respect to a statement that you made on page 5 where 
you say, in effect, that this increase will enable you to make a sub- 
stantial offensive campaign and not simply a defensive program. 
Now, am I to understand that you mean by that that all of this money 
has been spent on simply a defensive program involving the fight that 
Russia has been carrying on, that is, answering what they have said? 

Dr. Compton. I think too much of it has. I think we would be in 
a much stronger position if instead of filling gopher holes that are dug 
by the Soviet Union and the international Communists we were to 
initiate more of our own. 


QUESTION OF PROPAGANDIZING FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


Senator ELLENDER. Why is it necessary for us to be compelled to 
spend a lot of money, let us say, in France and in England defending 
ourselves against what Russia says about ourselves? Why should 
we do that? These people are our partners, they are supposed to be 
the bulwark in Western Europe of democracy, and if we have to be 
spending a lot of money there to defend ourselves against Russian 
propaganda, we will never get through with this thing. We can 
never convince them. Of all people, they ought to be the ones that 
should be convinced of our efforts here and what we are doing. The 
idea of having to spend a lot of money in those countries in order to 
defend our system against Russian attacks to me is just putrid. 

Dr. Compron. It is a little bit like the situation in Ireland that the 
chairman was referring to. 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, why should we spend a dime 
in Ireland in defending ourselves against Russian propaganda? 

Dr. Compton. You will see from my statements in the record that 
I am urging that we put more into southeast Asia and the Middle 
East, the crucial countries. I am not saying anything about France 
or Ireland on that point. There are countries that are more crucial 
and are more sensitive and which have shown a high degree of sensi- 
tivity to the kind of internationalist propaganda that fills the air. 
That is merely my judgment—and remember that I am a 4-month 
expert on this. In my judgment, we have a better chance to do 
something effective and affirmative by, to use the phrase that you 
use, taking the initiative in southeast Asia and in the Middle East 
than in any other area. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. It is my hope then that if the Senate sees fit 
not to give you any more money than the House has suggested— 
and I do not know that that will happen—you will take away funds 
from England and from France and from other countries and spend 
the money where it will do more good. Do not keep these missions 
in France and in Italy if they can do more good in other parts of the 


Wi 
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world. In other words, do not try to divide it up so as to do little 
or no good in the places where the money would be more effective 
and more necessary. 

Dr. Compton. Part of the argument is that we need to do more 
in the places where we thought our friends were. 

Senator Ettenprer. I know. That is the thing that leads me to 
believe that we are just throwing away money in some of these 
countries because they are not responsive to the good that we are 
trying to do for them. They do not seem to appreciate it. There is 
something wrong somewhere, and why should we weaken ourselves in 
order to continue to pour money into their laps so as to gain their 
friendship? The moment we stop we will be in as bad a shape as 
when we started and maybe worse. 

Senator McCarran. I may say that under the Mutual Security Act 
we are going to run into this same thing again. 

Senator ELLENpDER. I know that. You run into that, Senator, also 
on the question of DP’s. You know that we did away with all of 
that. ‘The mission was supposed to have been done away with, but 
you are running it in some other departments. 

Dr. Compton. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that at the convenience 
of the committee—I do not know how long you are going to run. 

Senator McCarran. We are going to recess now. Go ahead. 


PROPAGANDA OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISTS 


Dr. Comrron. I ask that you give Mr. Harvey an opportunity to 
lay before you the problems that result from the propaganda of the 
international Communists before you go into this matter in greater 
detail. He will discuss the problem that we are trying to wrestle with. 
I would like to have the Senate committee get first-hand information, 
the same sort of information that we get and are trying to find the 
answer to. If you are willing to do that on the resumption of the 
hearing, I would appreciate it. 

Senator McCarran. We will resume at 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
and we will have Mr. Harvey here, and we will be glad to give him the 
opportunity of speaking. 

Thank you very much. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 2 p. m.) 


RELEASE OF McCARRAN STATEMENT ON INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Come to order. You may proceed, Dr. 
Compton. 

Dr. Compton. Mr. Chairman, before you permit me to introduce 
Mr. Harvey, may I comment with great satisfaction on the fact that 
you have made this document available and express the hope as soon 
as it can be released for that sort of use that we be enabled to get 
copies for all of our staff overseas and our administrators here in the 
United States. 

Senator McCarran. It is to be released as of 6 p. m. on Saturday. 
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WINNING THE PROPAGANDA WAR 


Dr. Compton. I would like to call attention to a matter which I 
think was mentioned. The pamphlet includes, at the end, an address 
by yourself of about a year ago, and particularly I would like to note 
one sentence on page 76 in which the chairman of this subcommittee 
says: 

We can hope to win the propaganda contest only if we seize the initiative. 


I would like to adopt that as part of my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you very much. There will be copies 
available in sufficient number. If not, we can get a reprint. 

Dr. Compron. Mr. Harvey is Chief of the Department’s Division 
of Research for Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. I should 
perhaps say he is not, himself, connected with the International 
Information Administration, but he has been very helpful to us. 

As I said this morning, we would like to have him develop for the 
committee the same sort of information that we are trying to use and 
to base our work upon. He has a prepared statement which I presume 
is available in sufficient copies. 


STATEMENT OF MOSE L. HARVEY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
FOR U.S. S. R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 


QUALIFICATION OF WITNESS 


Mr. Harvey. My name is Mose L. Harvey. I am a native of 
Georgia, was educated in the public schools of Atlanta, at Emory 
University, with postgraduate work at the University of California. 
I have devoted my adult life to the study of Russia. I have taught 
Russian history and international relations in various universities. | 
have done research with the Council on Foreign Relations of New 
York, have been a radio commentator for Station WSB in Atlanta, 
have served with the War Production Board in connection with the 
Soviet supply program during the war and have been with the Depart- 
ment of State since 1947. 


BACKGROUND 


Senator McCarran. Were you ever at any time connected with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Were you ever under or associated with 
Owen Lattimore? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. I taught at Johns Hopkins University as a 
visiting lecturer in the department of history. Mr. Lattimore also 
was on the faculty, but in a different department. 

Senator McCarran. Did you teach in connection with Lattimore, 
or under him, or have any association with him? 

Mr. Harvey. No, except the fact that he was a member of the 
Johns Hopkins University faculty and I was alse a member of the 
faculty. I met bim one time. 

Senator McCarran. You were in the Far East? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You were in China? 
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Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Were you in Russia? 

Mr. Harvey. In the Soviet Union. 

Senator McCarran. What years? 

Mr. Harvey. 1939 under a Social Science Research Council 
fellowship. 

Senator McCarran. Whom did you go over there for? 

Mr. Harvey. Under a fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council for the purpose of continuing a study on the economic develop- 
ment of Southera Russia I had undertaken at the University of 
California. P 

Senator McCarran. How long were you over there? 

Mr. Harvey. For less than 2 months. I was scheduled to be there 
longer, but the war in Europe was beginning. I left before it began. 


MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator McCarran. What organizations, if any, do you belong to? 

Mr. Harvey. | think the only ones are Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron 
Delta Kappa, and the Chevy Chase Methodist Church. 

Senator McCarran. What was the last one? 

Mr. Harvey. The Chevy Chase Methodist Church. I have been 
a member of the American Historical Association. I think that is 
the only additional one I have been with. 

Senator McCarran. You have never been a member of any organ - 
ization that has been declared subversive by the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You may proceed. 


INTELLIGENCE ON SOVIET PROPAGANDA PROGRAM 


Mr. Harvey. I have been, since 1947, with the State Department 
and since 1948 I have had direct responsibility for supervision of the 
Department’s research and intelligence work on the Soviet Union in 
the Office of Intelligence Research. 

My assignment this afternoon is to report to you on the Soviet 
propaganda program from the intelligence standpoint. That is, I 
am to give you an intelligence report. In giving this report I am 
not just speaking from information we have gathered in the Depart- 
ment of State but from the information gathered by the other intel- 
ligence agencies of the Government. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that State Department intelligence or does 
it include military intelligence?? 

Mr. Harvey. It is an organization within the State Department 
which deals with intelligence. It has access to intelligence from all 
other sources. There is a free interchange of State Department 
intelligence and military intelligence. 

Senator Ferauson. It covers both the State Department known as 
political intelligence as well as military? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Senator Frerauson. Does the Army, the Navy, and the Air Corps 
get the political intelligence also? 
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Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. There is a complete interchange of informa- 
tion between the State Department’s intelligence operations and the 
services intelligence operations. We get their information, they get 
ours. We meet together on practically all problems that come up. 

Senator Fercuson. The first question I would like to ask is: How 
much intelligence are we getting out of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Harvey. On this particular subject I am to deal with I think 
a very great deal. That is rather obvious. 

Senator Frrauson. Is that on the political? 

Mr. Harvey. That is on the propaganda program. 

Senator Fercuson. That ought to be rather free. If you cannot 
get that, it is not effective, is it? 

Mr. Harvey. That is quite true, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarran. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Harvey. In making this presentation then I am speaking not 
just from the standpoint of State Department intelligence but from 
the standpoint of the intelligence which has been gathered by all of 
the governmental agencies in Washington. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Obviously in spite of this, there is little I can tell the members of 
this committee that they do not already know. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA ACTIVITIES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The subject of Soviet propaganda activity is well known. Members 
of this committee I think have been extremely adept at keeping on 
top of all developments connected with it. 

Senator FmrGuson. This statement of yours was put in the record? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I do not see that it is marked ‘‘Secret.”’ 

Mr. Harvey. Itis not. It is completely unclassified. 

However, there is some merit we think in running over the whole 
story of Soviet propaganda and activity and putting it together in a 
package and seeing what it looks like from the standpoint of an intelli- 
gence officer. Beyond that the story of Soviet psychological warfare 
activity is one that cannot be repeated too often. 

To an intelligence officer, the most menacing aspect of Soviet con- 
duct in the postwar period is not Soviet concentration on military 
preparations or even Soviet acts of aggression, serious as those things 
are. To an intelligence officer the most menacing aspect of Soviet 
postwar conduct is the magnitude and violence of their propaganda 
campaign against the United States. 

Senator Fercuson. Is the campaign against the United States 
more intense than it is against any other nation? 


UNITED STATES DIRECT TARGET OF PROPAGANDA 


Mr. Harvey. The campaign is directly aimed at the United States 
at present, sir. Other western nations are brought in incidentally. 
The United States is the direct target. 

Senator Fercuson. Is that because other nations are socialistic or 
already totalitarian in that they have many more controls? 

Mr. Harvey. I think not. I think from the Soviet standpoint 
you are an enemy unless you are completely under their control. 
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That is, to them, according to what they say and according to the 
way they have reacted the British Socialist government was as 
much an enemy as the Government of the United States. The only 
difference is that the United States is recognized as the stronger. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA IN BRITAIN 


Senator Ferauson. I notice they do not exert their propaganda 
against the British Labor Socialist Party. 

Mr. Harvey. They do, but as puppets of the United States. The 
line is we are the great enemy posing the greatest menace because we 
have polarized western power in our hands, while Great Britain and 
France are menaces only in that they respond to our will. Their 
propaganda in relation to the British Government did not change 
in tone at all when the shifts from the Conservatives to Labor back 
to the Conservatives took place. 

Senator Ferauson. You did not notice any difference? 

Mr. Harvey. Attlee, Bevin, while he lived, Morrison—all are 
equally enemies. They eased up a bit on Churchill as against Atlee 
when Churchill first came back in. They have not yet had, since 
Churchill returned to power, the same vituperative attacks on him 
as on Attlee. There has been, since 1945, a change. In 1945 Britain 
was treated more or less as an equal menace with the United States. 
But since 1945 there has been a decline in the emphasis on Britain as 
an independent enemy. The enemy has been the Unied States. 

In their propaganda campaign against the United States the Soviet 
rulers are not attempting to do what we usually think people try to 
do through a propaganda campaign, that is, simply to get people to 
look on them favorably and look with disfavor on the other side. 
Of course, they try to do that, but that is not the sole purpose of the 
campaign, or even the major purpose of the campaign. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA OBJECTIVES 


The campaign is directed not at “winning friends’ in the usual 
sense of the word, but at getting people to do things for the Soviet 
Union. Simultaneously it seeks to accomplish several things: First, 
to convince people of the correctness of the Soviet position by constant 
ra ai repetition of a certain point of view, whether true or 
alse. 

Senator Fercuson. Is that true because they think they can win 
if they have a small percentage, if they have them sufliciently in- 
doctrinated and sufficiently active? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. I do not think so. They admittedly do 
not rely solely on the ones who are ‘‘on their side.” They consider 
them very important, as essential. They call them the vanguard in 
their struggle. But to win they think they have to have other people 
doing things for them. But they do not have to be Communists, 
or even adhere to a Communist point of view. 

Senator Feracuson. You mean what is known as a fellow traveler? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes; but not only that but also an out-and-out enemy 
so long as he will quarrel with another enemy. In their concept of 
tactics, to win they have to make use, or they should make use of, 
not just those people who are outright disciples, but also of people who 
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agree on one point or two points in their program, as well as those 
people who can be iidoeed: to dislike something rather than being 
used to favor something. 

Senator Frerauson. So-called humanitarian aspects. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Like people who believe that a certain amount 
or a certain group or race is downtrodden? 


RACIAL HATRED AIMS 


Mr. Harvey. Yes. They operate on the assumption if they can 
get a person who will oppose the United States in India not because of 
positive faith in communism, but because of alleged American racial 
policies, that man is as useful to them as if he were a Communist. 
If they can get a man who will, in France, oppose the United States 
simply for nationalistic reasons, he is as useful to them. 

Senator Fereuson. You get them on one issue or another. 

Mr. Harvey. Any issue. 

Along with seeking to convince people of the correctness of the 
Soviet position, Soviet propaganda seeks to arouse people to some sort 
of action. That is, to get them to do something about what they 
believe through agitation. It also seeks to direct people along certain 
lines once they have been aroused, to organize them to be sure they 
carry through to the goals the Soviet rulers want. 


EXPLOITATION OF EXISTING SITUATIONS 


Finally, Soviet propaganda seeks to exploit situations which exist, 
to undermine opposition through taking advantage of division. 

In carrying on their propaganda the Soviet rulers do not limit 
themselves to playing with words. They use words. They make use 
of radio broadcasts and pamphlets, but they use other things. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA PAMPHLETS 


Senator McCarran. I have seen some Soviet propaganda pam- 
phlets put out and they look to me as though they were most care- 
fully prepared. They are usually pocket-size editions so that you can 
get them in your pocket and they are really well-organized propa- 
ganda pieces of literature. They were well-organized articles. 

Mr. Harvey. Some of them are extremely good. Here is an exam- 
ple, News, which they distribute throughout the world, but primarily 
in English-speaking countries. It is a well done piece of propaganda 
and well written. The editors usually select the very best arguments 
to reach the audience they want to reach. Some of their pamphlets 
are extremely poor, however. They seem to be extremely crude and 
anything but effective. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say News is good, what do you 
mean? 

Mr. Harvey. It is well done. 

Senator ELLeNpER. In their behalf? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Senator ELLenpeER. Is it worth reading? 
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Mr. Harvey. It is Soviet propaganda. It is nothing but, Its 
message is vicious. They dress it up. They put it in language that 
does not offend sensibilities. But it is still their message pure and 
simple. 

Senator ELLENDER. The same as they use in another way in other 
documents more crudely? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. In the other documents they try to reach 
a different audience. Some of these are poorly done. More often 
they are well done from a strictly propaganda standpoint. 

Senator McCarran. It is well done with their slant. 

Mr. Harvey. It is completely their slant. How well done that 
particular magazine News is, was demonstrated by the fact that when 
it first appeared the reaction of many newspaper people was that ‘‘it 
signals a new day in Soviet-American relations. They have switched 
to friendship between people.” Every article was viciously anti- 
American, however. Because they put at the masthead ‘This 
magazine is designed to promote friendship’ the line was picked up. 
They put a Shakespearean scholar in as chief editor of it in order to 
get full advantage of the fiction of a “hands across the sea” approach. 

In carrying on their propaganda the Russian do make use of dis- 
cussion material such as this. But this is only one small facet of 
the campaign. They make use of a multiple number of other activ- 
ities. For example over the last 2 months you have had the Soviet 
Union carrying out these activities in support of propaganda objec- 
tives. You have had a so-called economic conference in Moscow, 
one that purported to develop better trade relations between the 
east and the west so as “to promote employment in the west.” 


COMMUNIST INSPIRED RIOTS 


Then they have had three diplomatic notes on Germany. You had 
a riot last night in Paris, in Bordeaux, in Nice, and two or three other 
French cities. Four weeks ago you had a riot in Tokyo involving 
400,000 people. In the last 3 weeks you have had riots in prison 
camps in Korea. 

You have had the East Germans threatening the West Germans 
with war and threatening the whole west with war. You have had 
a dozen other such moves all of which are as much propaganda as the 
publication the chairman has in his hand. 

Senator ELLenpER. Is it possible for you to trace all of those move- 
ments to the Soviets? 

Mr. Harvey. In the case of certain ones the line is blazoned out 
for you. 

Senator ELLeNDER. All that you mentioned? 


COMMUNIST ACCUSATIONS AGAINST GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Mr. Harvey. The riots in Paris. Some 3 weeks ago the Literary 
Gazette, a Soviet journal published in Moscow, came out with a ter- 
rific attack on General Ridgway. It characterized him in these words: 
“Executioner, murderer, and war criminal.’”’ Their line was that he 
is now coming to Western Europe and that Western Europeans must 
make his position untenable, drive him out. The people of the west 
must organize and demonstrate to make his position untenable. 
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They clearly laid down a directive for demonstration against him. 
Since then there have been preparations in France. The whole 
series culminated last night with a riot with 700 imprisoned, including 
French Communist leader Duclos, at least one killed, and more than 
a hundred wounded. 

The Tokyo riots had the same direct trace from Moscow to Tokyo. 

In the case of the Koje prison riots, you have it equally certain, 
though not as clear or provable. 

So, any and every sort of activity is engaged in by the Soviet rulers 
and their stooges that promises in any way to lend themselves to 
achievement of Soviet objectives. They are willing to do anything 
and everything that can possibly affect the minds and will of men 
to get them to carry on for Soviet objectives. 

Lenin said the way they would have to operate to triumph would 
be to take advantage of every division among the bourgeoise and to 
take advantage of every opportunity to win allies. Take advantage 
of everything to get a person working for your side, either through 
beating the drums for your cause, or through fighting one of your 
enemies. 

SOVIET EMPHASIS ON PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


In prosecuting their propaganda, the Soviet rulers don’t spare 
material or human resources in any way. They are willing to devote 
the maximum of resources, material, and anything else that they can 
use effectively. On the basis of very conservative figures, we estimate 
that within the Soviet Union in 1 year approximately $1 billion is 
spent on direct propaganda activities. In addition to that some half 
billion dollars are spent on direct propaganda activities in the satellite 
countries. That includes both foreign and domestic propaganda. 
It is not comparable with the figures you are dealing with here. It 
is not put forward as a measuring stick as to what we ought to be doing. 
It is the expenditure the Soviet rulers make on all types of direct 
propaganda activities. 


SOVIET EXPENDITURE ON PROPAGANDA 


That is a very large sum, as is clear when you consider Sovict 
national income in the vears when these figures were gotten together 
was only $70 billion. So with a total national income of $70 billion, 
they spent $1 billion on direct propaganda activity. That, however, 
is only a very small part of the story because the figures apply only 
to direct propaganda activities. Such things as the publication of 
magazines, or radio broadcasts, lectures, agitation training courses, 
and so on. 

Senator SaALronsTaLL. That is a misleading figure. You mean by 
$70 billion; $70 billion of the Government expenditures or the gross 
national product? 't eon Bp en 

Mr. Harvey. The gross national product of the Soviet Union in 
1950 which was $70 billion. That gives them the benefit of the doubt. 
Probably in fact the gross national product is considerably less. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. Out of that what is the Government budget? 

Mr. Harvey. The Government budget runs approximately 60 
percent. In 1950 it was $41.5 billion out of a gross national product 
of $70 billion. The Government activities represent a very large 
percentage of total national activities. 
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INDIRECT PROPAGANDA 


In addition to the direct expenditures on propaganda, there were 
enormous expenditures on other activities which have propaganda 
objectives, that achieve propaganda purposes which cannot be 
earmarked as direct propaganda activities. The holding of an eco- 
nomic conference last month, for example, which cost them quite a 
bit. They wined and dined and paid the transportation for some 
four hundred-odd delegates who came in. 

It does not include expenses of the Soviet delegations to the United 
Nations, which, if you will, still are propaganda in purpose. 

It does not include training courses in ideology in the Red Army or 
activities of various ballet groups who go outside the Soviet Union. 

If the figures represented by those activities were added to these 
direct activities, you would have several billion dollars spent by the 
Soviet Union on propaganda every year. Still that is not the full 
story because in the propaganda campaign of the Communists—the 
Soviet propaganda campaign—the greater part of it is performed not 
by Soviet nationals, do not involve Soviet expenditures, but by 
the Communist parties on the outside, and the fellow travelers. 
Figures representing those expenditures are not included. For 
example, just eactly what in money terms would this riot in Paris of 
yesterday represent? How much in money terms would the riot 
in Tokyo cost back on May 1 when 400,000 demonstrated? All of 
those activities are excluded. 

In over-all terms, the Soviet propaganda campaign can only be 
described as a multibillion dollar campaign. It represents probably 
as great an expenditure of funds as any other activity in the Soviet- 
Communist world, other than the Red army itself. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA TRAINING PROGRAM 


In prosecuting their propaganda, domestically the Soviet rulers 
are also unstinting in their utilization of human resources. But they 
rely not upon amateurs, but professionals. Since 1917 the Soviet 
rulers have carried on a program to train agitators that has resulted in 
a very large percentage of all the educated people in the Soviet Union 
being more or less skilled in this field. In the Soviet Union we have 
identified some 6,000 schools on a local level which deal solely with 
propaganda agitation instruction. In addition, we have identified 
some 200 on a regional level, higher schools, which are concerned 
solely with this field. 

The local schools train 185,000 students steadily. The higher 
schools train some 135,000 additional. Beyond that there are a 
number of advance institutions, some half dozen of them, which train 
some 7,000 students. That is constantly. Almost 400,000 students 
thus constantly receive training as propagandists and agitators. 
There are at least a quarter of a million persons in the Soviet Union 
whose profession is propaganda and agitation, their sole profession. 

Senator Frerauson. How many have we in the United States? 
We must have more than that. I do not mean in Government. I 
mean whose job is propaganda. 

Mr. Harvey. These persons’ business is solely Government 
propaganda. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is the only kind they can have over there. 
We are still allowed to have the other kind here. 


PART-TIME PROPAGANDISTS 


Mr. Harvey. Political propaganda. On a part-time basis they 
have at least 3 million additional. 

Senator Fercuson. You did not answer my question. 

Mr. Harvey. I have no idea, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Don’t you know? 

Mr. Harvey. I have not the remotest idea. I am sure we do not 
have any number at all comparable who do the same sort of job 
these people do. Their profession is to achieve political ends. Beyond 
that there are some 3 million part-timers. 

Senator McCarran. You do not believe we have any number in 
this country that do that? 

Mr. Harvey. I said anything comparable to that. 

Senator FerGuson. Do you know how much our various agencies 
in Government have? 

Mr. Harvey. No. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know how many the Mutual Securit) 
Agency has? 

Mr. Harvey. No. 

Senator FerGuson. Do you not make a study of that? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. 

Senator FerGuson. We just had the question up yesterday after- 
noon on the floor. 

The way they scream when we want to take money from them, 
I thought they must have quite a number. 

Mr. Harvey. Beyond the full-timers—a quarter of a mullion 
there are three-million-odd part-timers. The Soviet rulers employ 
that many in connection with an election and for any other big drive. 

Senator Frreuson. Talking about elections, how many have we 
got in the elections? 

Mr. Harvey. Again I plead ignorance on that. I have not under- 
taken an investigation. Ido not recall anything in the United States 
that is comparable to the Soviet--type agitator. 

Senator Ferauson. I am not comparing them as to type at all. 

Mr. Harvey. I mean even from the standpoint of training. 

Senator Ferguson. Is not every known Communist who is a citizen 
of the United States one here in the United States? 

Mr. Harvey. That is quite true. 

Senator Fereuson. He is for the government he would like to get in. 


COMMUNIST AGITATION 


Mr. Harvey. I agree with that point completely. He is first and 
foremost an agitator. He is very likely to have received some 
professional training. The same way practically every educated 
person in the Soviet Union is an agitator. There is more attention 
paid to training teachers how to agitate than there is to training them 
how to teach their subjects. The powers that be are careful to be 
sure they will get the maximum propaganda benefit from the subject 
they are teaching. They are much less careful to see to it that 
instructors know how to teach their assigned subject. 
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What is true in the way of the Soviet Union is true of the satellites. 
Each one had duplicated this school system. The Chinese an- 
nounced last year they already had 245,000 professional agitators 
operating. In North Korea on the basis of an intelligence investiga- 
tion during the period of our occupation it was concluded at least 1 
out of every 100 of the inhabitants in North Korea was a trained 
professional agitator devoting his full time to propaganda work. 

So within the whole Communist world, this world of 800 million 
people, there exists this large number of agitators whose sole profession 
is, Whose livelihood depends upon, agitation. 

In propagandizing their own people the Soviet rulers have devised 
a great number of institutions which have no other purpose than 
shaping the thinking of their people. In addition they have adapted 
to propaganda ends “regular” institutions, in such a way that they 
can be utilized to get across propaganda messages. The result is 
Soviet society is little more than an organ on which the Soviet rulers 
can play to achieve the kind of attitudes and feelings they want on 
the part of the people. 

TRADE-UNIONS 


Trade-unions in the Soviet Union exist by definition only for 
propaganda purposes. Trade-unions are to serve as transmission 
belts between the party and the people. There are 30 million 
members. 

ORGANIZED RELIGION 


Organized religion exists in the Soviet Union only insofar as it can 
further propaganda purposes. Youth organizations exist only for 
propaganda purposes. Education is dominated by propaganda con- 
siderations. That is true from the kindergarten on up. There isnot 
a textbook used there which is not slanted so as to achieve propaganda 
ends. 

RED ARMY INDOCTRINATIONS 


The Red army is used to indoctrinate conscripts. There is as much 
emphasis on training Soviet army personnel in ideology as on any other 
activity in the Army. Art and literature exists only in order to 
attain propaganda ends. Art for art’s sake is ruled out. 


ACTIVITIES OF STALIN SETS PROPAGANDA THEME 


Every intellectual activity has to achieve a propaganda purpose. 
The Politburo, and this is unmistakably. clear, watches extremely 
carefully the whole propaganda set-up. Stalin himself sets the line. 
He watches the execution. 

He goes to a play. This happened several times in the last few 
years. When he comes back a line is set forth in connection with the 
play. It is either good or bad or should be changed. He says what 
language should be taught also. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not mean Stalin himself? 

Mr. Harvey. In this case I mean Stalin himself. There occurred a 
big music purge some 4 years ago in which Shastakovich and others 
were called on the carpet because they were too formalistic. What 
happened there was Stalin went to a performance of an opera and 
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came back from it enraged over the trend which was going on, 
apparently because he couldn’t understand it. <A full-scale purge 
stemmed from his having attended this opera. This is only one 
example. He was personally responsible for an extensive directive on 
linguistics. He simply took time off for it. 

On a number of other occasions he has specifically laid down the 
line to be followed. He has condemned this or that on the basis that 
it was not contributing to attainment of the proper objective. 


FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 


In foreign propaganda the Soviet rulers attempt to maintain an 
equally elaborate organization. Here they make use of a variety of 
agencies, including, of course, all official governmental agencies that 
are in any way appropriate. They also make use of the Cominform 
which is the organization of the Communist Parties of Eastern Europe, 
plus France and Italy. They make use of the various national 
Communist Parties throughout the world, and finally of front organi- 
zations. 

On the basis of pretty good evidence there is a direct tie-in between 
the Politburo at each of these non-Soviet organizations. We are 
sure that in the case of the Japanese Communist party instructions 
went directly from Moscow to the Japanese Communist Party. We 
know that for years instructions went directly from the Bolshevik 
Party of the Soviet Union to the Chinese Party. 

Senator Fercuson. How long have you known that? 

Mr. Harvey. Among other things, they published over a period of 
time actual exchanges for the period of the twenties. 

Senator Ferauson. Has it been in existence since the twenties? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Then why did some members of our State 
Department agitate and say it was only an agrarian party? 

Mr. Harvey. That is a question I cannot answer. 

Senator Frer@uson. You say the State Department had evidence 
that it was only the domination of the Politburo? 

Mr. Harvey. I think most students of Soviet affairs were fully 
conscious of the tie-up, of the fact that the Chinese Communist Party 
had very close relations with the Soviet Communist Party, with the 
Chinese looking upon the Soviet Communist Party as the guide and 
leader, in other words as the dominant partner in the relationship. 

Senator Ferauson. You say they knew that in the twenties? 

Mr. Harvey. I think so. 

Senator Fercuson. It was the contention that it was not under 
Soviet domination but merely agrarian reform. 

Mr. Harvey. I know of no serious students of Soviet affairs that 
contends that. 

THE DULLES PLAN 


Senator SALronsTALu. Have you read John Foster Dulles’ article in 
Life magazine of a week ago? 

(See p. 1086.) 

Mr. Harvey. Unfortunately I have not. 

Senator Satronstauu. As I gathered, he believes that we should 
take an offensive and point an arrow at the satellite countries and the 
countries behind the iron curtain, including Russia itself. 
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Do you believe we should do that? 

Mr. Harvey. That is a policy problem. I do not feel competent 
to answer, certainly not as representing the State Department. As 
an individual I would say “ Yes.” 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. You are saying they are spending $1,400,- 
000,000 on propaganda inside and outside. Certainly you are here 
to argue that we should appropriate more money for the State Depart- 
ment to point our arrows out, are you not? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. I am not arguing for any sort of an appro- 
priation. I am trying to report their activities. I would think 
that it logically follows that if you are going to win this contest, you 
have to try to match their effort. I am not trying to argue for any 
sum. The $1,400,000,000 is not a figure comparable to our figure. 


COUNTERATTACK AGAINST COMMUNIST ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Ferauson. Do you not think we ought to put a road block 
in there somewhere on the chart, where you have the Communist 
Party, and the front organization and the official activities as far as 
our country is concerned? Do you know anything that has been done 
really outside of Congress against the Communist Party? 

Mr. Harvey. What should be done in this connection is a matter 
far beyond my competence. It obviously involves many domestic 
factors and considerations. I can say this, however, these people 
carry on agitation and propaganda for the Soviet Union, whether 
Soviet Nationals or not, they act as agents of the Soviet Union. 
Under Communist ideology their first obligation is to the Soviet Union. 

Senator Ferauson. You have their activities pointing toward the 
free world indicating these front organizations are working in Russia. 
They are working in the free world. They ought to be down there 
in the section where the free world is designated. Communist 
Parties, other than the Cominform, ought to be down in the free 
world. That is where they are working. 

Mr. Harvey. That is where they are working. This is to show 
where control is. It is an attempt to describe what is the situation 
rather than to draw any inferences from it. 

Senator Feravson. Do you know in America what has been done 
to destroy front organizations or the Communist party? We have 
had the prosecutions and some other things after agitation by some 
of us to have it done. What about the front organizations? I know 
what the distinguished chairman is doing on the Internal Security 
Committee. What is the Department doing to fight front organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. Harvey. That again I feel is outside of my competence. 

Senator SaALronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, might I ask would it be out 
of place if I asked a question of Dr. Compton rather than Mr. Harvey, 
and Mr. Harvey, you are very wise in not answering questions which 
are not in your field. 

I would like to ask you, Doctor, if we are going to aim an arrow along 
the line of John Foster Dulles’ article—and have you read that? 

Dr. Compton. I have not, unfortunately. I have seen references 
and read a review of it. 

Senator SattonstTaLu. I would recommend you read it. 
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He aims arrows out into Russia and the satellite nations. My 
question is: Do you approve of our doing that? 

Dr. Compron. What? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I assume you do or you would not be doing 
the job here. 

Dr. Compron. I approve of doing it in every way we can. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. If we are going to offset this, you believe 
this $133,000,000 you request back is enough to do what you want to 
do in shooting an arrow to counteract that arrow that we see on the 
chart there? 

Dr. Compron. Not all at once. I think if we continue to rely on 
information or propaganda, whichever word you wish to use, ‘that 
over a period of time we are going to do it more heavily. 

Senator SaALToNsTALL. What are we going to do to take the offen- 
sive on propaganda and the offensive on try ing to get what we stand 
for and to give confidence to people in the sate lite countries that some 
day they may be free men and women? 

Dr. Compron. There is some suggestion in the documents sub- 
mitted to you this morning. If you are talking of the populations 
behind the iron curtain, the only way to reach them is by radio. You 
have before you a proposal of certain additional steps to give us more 
effective means of reaching behind the iron curtain by radio which for 
the moment is the only way. 


PUBLICATIONS NEEDED 


There is another one which I think has great possibilities which has 
to do not with the countries now behind the iron curtain but fringe 
countries like southeast Asia, India, and the Moslem world. It pro- 
poses to make available good books, translated into the local lan- 
guages, and then made available at low costs, not given away, but 
made available at low cost, and I would hope nominal cost in very 
large quantities. 

Frankly an appeal to what you might call the intellectuals of those 
areas who seem to be quite dominant at this stage in the formation of 
national trends. 

Another one is to put more motion pictures, more mobile motion 
pictures in the areas, principally the same areas, southeast Asia and 
the Middle East, make them available to populations that have very 
few people who are educated. They do not have radio for the most 
part. They cannot read. They can see and they can look at motion 
pictures. 

Still another is an exchange of persons bringing different types of 
activities which will be presented to you later on in the course of 
these hearings. Those are specific things which we can do at com- 
paratively low cost. 

Senator SaLtronstauu. If we are going to push back that iron 
curtain, if we are going to get in those satellite countries, as head of 
the State Department agency on information, vou believe the methods 
of doing that, the only method, is radio. Then on the other coun- 
tries, the fringe countries, books and movies would do it, in addition? 
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Dr. Compron. Yes. 

Senator Savronstatu. Those are our only methods of pushing 
back that iron curtain of propaganda? 

Dr. Compton. That are strictly in the form of information. Also 
information activity has to do with the very things you were talking 
about yesterday in the mutual security and economic aid. 

Senator SautronsTauu. Psychological warfare would have to be 
waged along the lines you are talking? 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Dr. Compton made it very plain this morning 
that he hopes Congress will give more funds in sufficient amount so 
that a substantial offensive campaign can be carried on rather than a 
defensive campaign. We will just about have enough money to 
defend. The money is the thing you want. 


TRANSLATION OF BOOKS 


Dr. Compton. Take this matter of publications. We are pro- 
posing next year $4,000,000 for good books translated into local 
languages and made available in very large numbers primarily for the 
intellectuals and the literate people in southeast Asia. 

Senator Ferguson. Are these going to be new books? 

Dr. Compron. No. 

Senator Ferauson. Should we not know something about that? 

Dr. Compron. Yes. We had a committee here to discuss that at 
the end of last week. I would suggest you pick the wits of Mr. Lacy 
when he is before you. Obviously there must be a means of selection 
of the books. The intent is, of course, to select books that will best 
promote the objectives of this under taking. 

Senator Fera@uson. | was in India one time and I saw a movie 
which had been used as propaganda. It had the bathing beauties, 
and Miss America and others, on the board walk at Atlantic City. 
Do you think that will accomplish our desired aim in India? 

Dr. Compron. If we did that and that was done as a part of this 
program, I would say it was a blunder. Are you sure it was part of 
this program? 

Senator FirGuson. Yes. 

Senator Ettenper. We had another example where movies were 
detrimental rather than beneficial to the people they were shown to. 

Mr. Hume tstne. I was rather under the impression the movie you 
refer to was one put out by a private American concern. 

Senator Fer@uson. But it was used by your agency. 

Mr. Hume sine. I am not sure. 


SELECTION OF BOOKS 


Senator Frera@uson. I was asking the Korean Ambassador at a 
meeting about this and he said he just did not understand how it 
could be. He handed a magazine, in response to my request. One 
of the pictures in the magazine was one of the scenes that was being 
put out. I am wondering what books we are going to use. 

Dr. Compton. There will have to be great care - obviously in the 
selection of books. I would hope that it is possible to assemble a 
sufficient number of patriotic, well-informed, well-rounded citizens 
who can assist us in exactly that phase. 
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Senator Ferguson. What you have to be careful about, and I think 
the chairman will tell you because of the evidence in the internal- 
security hearings, is the first thing you know the people who will be 
writing your books are part a aerated of this front organization 
group, Communist Party agents. We will be sending that literature 
across to the people. We found it in the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Dr. Compton. I tell you this Administration will have a different 
Administrator when that happens. 

Senator Fercuson. I am saying some of these things because they 
do appear. Eleven of these people that were writing the things to 
influence other people have refused to answer as to whether or not 
they are Communists on the ground that it would tend to incriminate 
them. Some of them are working for our large trusts that are tax- 
exempt and we are getting funds from those organizations as a chari- 
table organization or as an agency to benefit America. Those are the 
things we must guard against. 

This front organization they have is very efficient. 

Dr. Compron. You should be ver y much concerned about that. 
As far as I am concerned, if you want to put in any funds that are 
made available for this 

Senator Ferauson. We have some evidence we can give you out 
of that committee. I wish you would look at it. I wish you would 
look at what is in some of our textbooks written by people who 
appear, from the evidence, to be members of the front. 

Dr. Compron. We have some pretty bad books in our own colleges. 

Senator Frreuson. That is what I am talking about. I would 
like to have some of your employees look at some of the evidence 
that is now before the committee. It is really shocking. 

Dr. Compton. If that evidence is available to us, we will look at it 

Senator Fercuson. We have to get some way to cut off these road 
blocks of our own people giving us this propaganda. 





MOTION PICTURE PROGRAM 


Dr. Compton. On this matter of motion pictures, I have been made 
amply aware of the complaint that the privately provided motion 
pictures that are most popular, or at least of the largest usage abroad, 
are motion pictures which do tend to misrepresent what we all regard 
as the prevailing tone and temper and meaning of American life. | 
think again you might pick the wits of the administrator of the motion- 
picture division when he is before you on that subject, but our job in 
the preparation of motion pictures is at least, so far as possible, to 
nullify the false impression that is being given by so many motion 
pictures that show nothing but sex, crime, and thrill. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR KNOWLAND ON RADIO SCRIPTS FOR VOICE OF 
AMERICA 


Senator McCarran. Let me draw your attention to something 
that has come to the hands of the chairman. I have a letter from 
Senator William F. Knowland. It says: 


Dear Senator McCarran: Attached hereto for your information is corre- 
spondence I have received from Mr. Donald Sias, 241 Monadnock Building, San 
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Francisco 5, Calif., relating to the use of Dr. Harry A. Overstreet’s radio scripts 
for the voice of America. 
At my request the Committee on Un-American Activities has furnished me a 
report on Dr. Overstreet from their files and records, a copy of which is attached. 
Very sincerely, 


Witiiam F. KNownanp. 
Then there is a newspaper clipping attached which reads: 


Overstreet’s This I Believe scripts used by State Department: Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry A. Overstreet, who recently participated in the weekly newspaper feature 
and the daily radio series, This I Believe, have been notified that the script of each 
of the Overstreets has been chosen by the State Department for its Voice of 
America programs. 

In addition to being broadcast to 87 different countries, the. scripts will be 
offered for publication in foreign language newspapers throughout the world. 

Ward Wheelock of the editorial board wrote to Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet that 
the Assistant Secretary of State is sending out to these newspapers syndicated forms 
of 39 scripts, including the Overstreets’, because ‘‘the people of the country which 
you represent are interested in how America thinks and what Americans believe. 
The best way for them to know this is to see how representative Americans think 
and believe. The State Department has secured the rights to publish abroad one 
of the most popular newspaper syndicated features and radio features in the 
United States called This I Believe.” 

Wheelock added that the State Department feels that to send these scripts 
out is a basic part of what the Department is endeavoring to do to show the 
simple, decent way America thinks, to combat the imperialistic, materialistic 
view promoted by Russia. The scripts of the Overstreets’ talks have been or 
will be published in newspapers across the United States and broadcast to 140 
Armed Forces radio service stations overseas, on Voice of America in six lan- 
guages, on a national network, and on 196 local stations across America. 


This fellow is a resident of San Francisco. I will now read a letter 
from Mr. Sias: 


Dear Senator KNow.anp: The attached clipping from the Mill Valley Rec- 
ord of pg 24 regarding the use of Dr. Harry A. Overstreet’s radio scripts speaks 
for itself. 

Also attached is a sheet showing Dr. Overstreet’s purported connections with 
Communist front organizations and other activities. 

Neither Mrs. Sias nor I can understand how a person whose motives are open 
to such question as Dr. Overstreet’s can have his material used by the State 
Department on their Voice of America program as a good representative American. 
In fact, we are both very resentful and would indeed appreciate your discussing 
this matter with the proper officials in the State Department with the view of 
their eliminating Dr. Overstreet’s material for use on the Voice of America pro- 
gram. While Mrs. Overstreet is not mentioned on the attached sheet, as Dr. 
Overstreet’s wife, the thinking of the two of them must be in harmony. 

We can understand, as have others, that a person of the liberal viewpoints 
expressed by Dr. Overstreet can be unknowingly affiliated with a subversive organ- 
ization, but we also believe that when a person is reported as being associated 
with or interested in as many questionable organizations as is Dr. Harry A. 
Overstreet, then he knows full well what he is doing. 

Again permit me to repeat that I shall be most appreciative in hearing from you 
regarding any action you care to take in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dona.p Stas. 


Then the Senator attaches a report from the Un-American Activities 
Committee in which it says: 


On page 62 the report reads: ‘‘On page 79 of the text, American Democracy 
Today and Tomorrow, the authors recommend Declaration of Interdependence 
and our Free Minds, by Harry A. Overstreet. 

“Harry A. Overstreet has been affiliated with the following Communist-front 
organizations: American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 
American Committee To Save Refugees, American Friends of Spanish Democracy, 
Consumers Union, National Federation for Constitutional Liberties. He was a 
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signer of an open letter calling for greater unity of the anti-Fascist forces and 
strengthening of the front against aggression through closer cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. 

“He was an endorser of Brookwood College, banned as communistic by the 
American Federation of Labor (House Un-American Activities Committee report, 
p. 565). 

‘‘A. Organizations listed as subversive by the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

“B. Organizations listed as subversive by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities.”’ 

On page 68 the report reads as follows: ‘‘The fourth report of the Senate 
Fact-Finding Committee on Un-American Activities, 1948, page 199, lists as 
Communists and Communist fellow travelers who have been writing textbooks 
for use in public schools the following: * * * Prof. Harry A. Over- 
street.  * 8 

Here is the report of the House Un-American Activities Committee. 
It is a two-page proposition. I just show you what is going on. 
That clipping I read was dated May 24, 1952. 

Dr. Compron. Will that correspondence be available to me? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Dr. Compron. I know nothing about it. I just counseled with 
my two colleagues here. They know nothing about it, but they will 
look into it at once. 

(See p. 1114.) 

; ~ mn i ee , 

Senator McCarran. There is a great deal of creeping in going on. 

Dr. Compton. There is a great deal of creeping going on some- 
where. I do not make any pretense of knowing all the creeping that 
is going on, but I would appreciate information of this kind. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON BOOKS ABROAD 


Senator Saltonstall inquired about books. I have the names of 
the committee on books abroad which at present is counseling us on 
this project. It is headed by Dr. McGuire of Catholic University 
who happens to be a member of the Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tion Exchange. The other members are George Brett, the head of 
MeMillan Co.; Bob Crowell, the head of Thomas Y. Crowell Co.; 
Mr. Metcalfe of Harvard U niversity’s library; Mr. Downs of the 
University of Illinois, the librarian; Mr. Hanke ‘of the U niversity of 
Texas, and a librarian there; and Mr. Morris Hadley, who is con- 
nected as a trustee with the New York Public Library, and a trustee 
of Yale, a son-in-law of your old friend the late John W. Blodgett; 
Senator Pivindn. That’ is the committee that is at work on this. 
That includes some pretty wholesome American citizens, I think you 
will agree. 

PEOPLE BLIND TO COMMUNIST MENACE 


Senator Frreuson. Doctor, I think one of the big dangers in 
America is the people who are closing their ears and their eyes and 
refusing to recognize just what vou have printed there on that chart 
in regard to the Communist Party’s activities and the front organiza- 
tions in America. The minute you start to talk about anybody that 
is in those two organizations, they say that you are smearing good 
people. They will have no part of it. They close their eyes to it. 
They are intelligent, educated people. 

The chairman I think knows better than anybody else, better than 
anybody in the United States possibly, that fact that you cannot get 
people to recognize what Russia is doing in the other countries. It is 
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something they shrink from. They will not believe it. Therefore, 
if they are not careful, and I am not referring to these people, they 
get on a committee. They do not go into it. They do not recognize 
it. They are blind to it. They have an absolute blind spot to front 
organizations and their activities. 

Senator McCarran. The Senator is entirely right. What could 
emphasize his statement more is this: That the very blindness to 
which he refers occurs in places high in importance in the Government 
of the United States. This red-herring business and expressions of 
that kind emanate from very high places. There are none so blind 
as those who will not see. 

Senator Ferauson. That is right. 

Senator SautronstaLu. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Compton comes from a 
very distinguished family of educators. I might ask him this ques- 
tion: Is it not true, Doctor, that the men freely educated in a free 
country are not stimulated to propagandize what they have in a free 
country like these people over here who are pointing these arrows at us? 

Dr. Compton. They take freedom for granted. 

Senator SatronstaLt. Mr. Harvey mentioned people who were 
educated to push that arrow forward. We educate our people the 
reverse way, not to pusb our arrows forward, but to go our own way. 
That is one of our great problems. Is it not? 

Dr. Compton. We take our freedom ways too much for granted. 

Senator McCarran. We take too much for granted that by being 
soft we can accomplish something with this nefarious ideology that 
exists in the world. We cannot do it. I think that is the cause, and 
this is departing from the subject, but I think that is the cause, that 
idea of soft treatment with a gloved hand, the cause of what happened 
over there in that prison camp in Korea. I think somebody has issued 
a soft order some place to treat them with gloved bands.’ I should 
not go into this subject. 

Senator Fereuson. I think the chairman is on the right track. 
I think that is part of our policy. We are just fearful we are going 
to offend and say something against this evil, not recogniziag it. 


DANGER OF COMMUNISM 


I again say it is a blind spot, not recogaizing what communism is. 
I will tell you frankly that the longer I keep looking at this, the more 
dangerous I see just what communism is. You have to sit through 
the executive sessions and the open hearings of the Internal Security 
Committee to really get your eyes open as to what is going on. Good 
soldiers do not see it. Therefore, the people in charge of these camps 
I am just fearful did not see what was going on. They think that by 
a soft answer they can reform these people. You cannot reform 
these Communists. They are too deceitful, too fraudulent. They 
are too determined. They let on they are going along and at the 
same time they are cutting out the ground from underneath. 

I think if we ever get the truth out of the prison camps in Korea, we 
will find some people had some blind spots about communism. 

Senator McCarran. You may proceed, Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Harvey. In their foreign propaganda, the Soviet rulers make 
use of all the well-known media. 
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Senator Frrauson. I have a letter from a man in Korea that I wi!! 
let the subcommittee see. JI know that he knows because I was in 
contact with him when I was in Korea. I will show the Senators that 
letter about what went on in our prisons. 


FILTHY COMMUNIST LITERATURE 


Mr. Harvey. For example, they have tried to keep ahead of the 
rest of the world in short-wave broadcasting. Up to date they have 
succeeded and are still ahead. The Russian rulers were the first ones 
to recognize the importance of short-wave broadcasts. They had been 
broadcasting long before any other country. Despite their relative 
poverty and their technical backwardness, they have managed to 
keep apace with all developments. They have made use of publica- 
tions. They get out everything from their slick News there on the 
table and this Embassy Bulletin which is published in this country, 
down to the filthy things scattered on the streets of Paris. 

In India there is hardly a village where you cannot buy Sovict 
literature of one kind gr another. There is not a town in France in 
which you cannot buy it, or in Italy. They try to blanket the world 
with their printed matter in addition to what is produced locally. 

They also make use of exchange of persons. 


RUSSIAN EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Here on this chart are pictured some delegations going into the 
U. S. S. R. and some coming out. In their exchange of persons 
program the Soviet rulers face a problem in that they do not want to 
have contact with the outside, but still want to get across their 
message. In spite of their reluctance about outside contacts, in 1950 
they let 17,000 people come in and sent 39,000 out. Stalin has 
repeatedly said that the visit of delegations is extremely important 
for getting across the message of the Soviet Union. 

Pictured here is a delegation last year from the United States to 
the May Day celebration. There is a little story about it. The 
Negro woman there was asked to make a speech. A person who was 
reporting the incident said that she made a speech about how down- 
trodden Negroes in the United States were but failed completely to 
get her point across because her Russian listeners had never seen any- 
body dressed as well as she was dressed. It was hard to convince 
them that she was downtrodden. 

This is a picture of Shostakovich, one of their favorite delegates, 
although he himself has been lambasted for getting off the proper 
line as a result of Stalin’s own intervention. 


COMMUNIST GROUPS BROUGHT TO UNITED STATES 


Here is a picture of Ehrenburg who came to this country in 1946 
as a result of an invitation by the Association of American News- 
paper Editors. He has been to peace conferences very frequently. 
He is one of their favorite hatchet men. He is a “specialist” on the 
United States. 

Senator Frreuson. Did we not bring three of their editors over 
here? 
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Mr. Harvny. Yes; he was one of the three. 

Senator Fercuson. We brought them over here and the State 
Department took them around? 

Mr. Harvey. They came over here at the invitation of the Associa- 
tion of American Newspaper Editors and the State Department 
attached to them two men whom the Russians accused of being spies. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think we converted any of those three? 

Mr. Harvey. One of them, Semenov, wrote the book, The Russian 
Question, which became a play and has been seen by more Russians 
than any other play. It is a bitter tirade against the United States, 
its traditions and institutions. Ehrenburg has said everything about 
the United States a man could dregm up. He said, for example, that 
in New York City he saw a great billboard advertisement depicting 
the crucifixion with the caption underneath “If Christ had been 
crucified today he would have asked not for water but for Coca-Cola.” 
That is an example of American commercialism, he said. 

These delegations are not numerous. They are sometimes quite 
effective, however, Shostakovich nearly always gets an audience. 
His line is, “I am a musician. I have no interest in politics, but I 
cannot stand aside and watch the warmongers without raising my 
voice.” From there he goes on to spout vituperation of everything 
American. 

Senator ELLenpER. What did it cost the State Department to have 
those three gentlemen travel here? 

Mr. Harvey. I think I am correct in saying that it was the Asso- 
ciation of American Newspaper Editors who paid their way. The 
State Department attached two people to them. They characterized 
them as spies to watch their movements. They at least pretended to 
be bitter about the fact the State Department did that. 

Senator Ferauson. Did not the State Department help to lay out 
their travel? I remember questioning Ehrenburg. He made a remark 
about the New York T*mes, the size of it. He said they had small 
papers and printed only the truth and because we printed so many 
untruths, it took the New York Times, as large as it was, to get the 
untruths out. 

He went on to say only the truth was printed in the Soviet papers. 
l asked him how the editor knew it. He said automatically an e litor 
knows the truth. He said he could never make a mistake. He said, 
“No, he would not make a mistake if be thinks right.’”’ He has to 
think according to their policy. There was not any chance of re- 
forming that man. 

In other words, I think by bringing that kind of people over here 
you send them back in a better position to criticize America, to figure 
out what had been effective against America rather than doing any 
good. You increase their efficiency and capacity for hate. I do not 
think the invitation has been repeated. 


AMERICAN GROUPS VISITING RUSSIA 


Senator Ettenper. I notice in 1950 there were none from the 
United States. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, there were quite a number. On that chart you 
were looking at, it is left off by accident. 
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Senator ELLENDER. There were delegations paid for by the Russian 
Government? 

Mr. Harvey. Who pays for them is a difficulty. The Russian 
Government will not pay for them if it can help it. Local groups 
are supposed to pay. This year, however, they had this ecOnomic 
conference. Expenses of delegates, at least from the time they 
touched an iron curtain frontier, were paid by the Russian Govern- 
ment. There were representatives from the United States whose 
way was paid for by the Russian Government. Apparently nothing 
was spared to insure their elaborate entertainment while they were 
there. 

Senator FerGuson. You said that list did not include Americans. 
Seventeen people got visas to Paris and as soon as they landed in 
Paris they were picked up by the Russians and flown into Moscow. 

Senator McCarran. They were intent on going to Russia when 
they left here. 

Senator FerGuson. Some of them came from Detroit. 

Mr. Harvey. This issue of the Bulletin of the U. S. S. R. which 
is put out by the Soviet Embassy shows an American delegation 
in Moscow for the May Day celebration this year and quotes some 
United Kingdom, Indian, and American women speaking about how 
much the Soviet people are for peace. 

In addition to these particular types of activities which are the 
ones we are familiar with, the Soviets carry on other ones. There are 
missions abroad, editors that take part in various front operations and 
apparently maintain contact with Communist parties. 

In prosecuting their psychological warfare program, however 
and this was the point we have been dwelling on over and over 
again—the activities of the Soviet Union are far ‘less important with- 
out any question than the activities of the native groups, the 
nationals of free countries. That is, of the people located in the 
countries that they are trying to propagandize. In every country 
of the world there are people who carry the Soviet message. This 
is true of this country and of every country of the world. There 
are more, however, in most other countries than in this. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA ORGANS ABROAD 


In every couutry there exists an organization which the Soviet 
Union depends on to propagandize the people of that country. In 
actual Soviet propaganda activity they play a far more important 
role than does the Soviet Union itself. An example of how it works 
is France. There was a question this morning about why we have 
difficulty with securing popular support in France. In France 
there are some 600,000 card-bearing Communist Party members. 
There are probably an additional 600,000 who are recent ex-Commies 
and contiue very closely associated with the Communist Party. 
So probably there are well over 1 million in France who are in effect 
Communists. These Communists publish some 200 newspapers i 
France that have some seven m‘llion readers. They maintain organi- 
zations in every village in France. They propagan dize ractically 
every household in France in door-to-door campaigns, They hold 


endless numbers of meetings everywhere they can. They carry on a 
propaganda campaign that is almost beyond belief. 
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Senator SALTONsTALL. You are well informed obviously. What 
was Duclos doing when he was captured with two pigeons that had 
radio apparatus on them? 

Mr. Harvey. That is really a question. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I asked that seriously. 


USE OF PIGEONS AS MESSENGERS 


Mr. Harvey. It is a puzzle. When we saw that this morning in 
the papers, we were amazed why he would have been near the scene. 
It is very unlike him and we wondered why he would have been in 
such a situation as that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Where do those pigeons go? 

Senator Ferauson. They go back to their home to carry messages 
as to what is going on. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. These pigeons had radios on them. 

Senator Ferauson. They go to their roosts and they are picked up. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You do not mean at Moscow? 

Senator Fercuson. How far is it? 

Mr. Harvey. From Paris, 1,500 miles. 

Senator Fercuson. They could fly to far distances in France, 
though. Two hundred miles is not anything for them. 

Mr. Harvey. I am confident the French Communist Party has 
much more efficient means of communication with Moscow than that. 

Senator Fercuson. The pigeon is still a very efficient messenger. 
He as a rule is not picked up by the police. 

Mr. Harvey. I am at a loss to understand the incident. 

Senator Frercuson. In Tokyo now one of the largest newspapers 
has hundreds of pigeons. You see them right on the roof downtown 
coming in at various times with messages on their legs from various 
points. It is a means of bringing news in. It is only going back 70 
years here in America. We used the pigeon on express for newspaper 
messages. That pigeon idea, when I read it, I thought it was a very 
efficient way to get communications to people who were far from the 
scene, or only 10 miles from the scene. No telephone could be 
tapped. The pigeon would go out and nobody is suspected. The 
message would be delivered. It may have been only a few miles 
that those pigeons had their roosts. 

Mr. Harvey. The use of the pigeon is understandable but Duclos’ 
involvement in it is out of line with the usual practice. 

Senator Fercuson. He was leading this. 

Mr. Harvey. The headmen usually do not get involved. 

Senator Fercuson. How far away was he? He was a couple of 
miles, I believe. 

Mr. Harvey. He was near one of the scenes. Last night they 
threw in many of their hard corps cadres which they had not done 
before. It must have been taken really seriously if Duclos got in. 


ADOPTION OF COMMUNIST PROPAGANDISTS 


Senator ELLENpDER. Is there any difference in the technique used 
in France by these Communist organizations or Communist or- 
ganizers than there is here in the United States? 

Mr. Harvey. Locally they do a beautiful job of adapting to the 
situation. In France the French Communists’ appeal is strictly 
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French. We have some pictures here which I will not have time to 
show, posters that they put out. All the way through they emphasize 
the things that are French. 

Senator ELtenprr. They use the same techniques but adapt it to 
the country in which they operate? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. Of course the party is far stronger in Franc: 
than here. In France, moreover, there are some several hundred 
front organizations. Those range from veterans’ organizations to 
political groups to stamp-collecting societies. They do not pass up 
any organization as a front organization which they possibly can 
dominate and use. 

Then they make use of the big trade-union organization, the 
General Confederation of Labor which is Communist dominated. 
In general, then, in France the Soviets have at hand an organization 
manned by Frenchmen, paid for by Frenchmen, except in rare in- 
stances, which is able to bring every Frenchmen under some sort of 
propaganda pressure practically every day. It is something no 
single group, including other political parties, can match in France. 

An even more elaborate organization exists in Italy and a less 
elaborate one in western Germany. In every European country you 
have such an organization. They take care of most of the burden. 
That is a very sketchy presentation. 

Senator ELLENDER. When you say that they take care of most of 
the burden, what do you mean? 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Harvey. The personnel, the work, the financing. The sum 
the Soviet Union spends in France or in virtually all other countries is 
only a fraction of the total expenditure made in propagandizing the 
Communist cause. You have the Russians in the case of France 
spending perhaps as much as $50 million a year. You have the local 
French spending many times that much. Then there are things not 
involved there. There are hours and hours involved in the ringing of 
doorbells and getting signatures, or drumming up participation in a 
May Day celebration, or organizing and executing a riot. 


WHOLE RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN AIMED AT UNITED STATES 


It is staggering in proportions. That is an attempt to sketch how 
Soviet propaganda operates—what they are doing. Now a few more 
words on what they are up to in doing this. The all-important fact here 
is that this whole propaganda campaign—this entire massive effort is 
directed against undermining the United States. As a matter of fact, 
the whole propaganda campaign is directed toward creating hatred of 
the United States, just sheer hatred on the part of the Russian people, 
on the part of the people on the outside, The Russians themselves 
constantly emphasize the necessity of generating hatred on the part 
of their people. There are dozens and dozens of instructions to this 
effect that we have that have been published in the Soviet Union. 
Here isanexample. Itisfor educators. It says: 


The pupils of the Soviet school must realize that the feeling of the Soviet 
patriotism is saturated with irreconcilable hatred towards the enemies of Socialist 
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society. * * * IJtis necessary to learn not only to hate the enemy, but also to 
struggle with him, in time to unmask him, and finally, if he does not surrender, to 
destroy him. 


Here is another one: 


The teacher in the Soviet schools, on the basis of statements made by Lenin 
and Stalin, on the basis of historical documents about American intervention 
against the Young Soviet Republic must show extensively the role of American 
imperialism as the executioner and gendarme of Russian freedom, of the Russian 
revolution. The teachers must open up before their pupils the terrible picture of 
the crimes of the American and English interventionists on Soviet soil the same 
as the American murderers are today sowing death in Korea. Soviet teachers 
must conduct ideologically replete lessons. They must tie every subject that is 
studied with the present day, show in sharp contrast the advantages of the 
Soviet Socialist system and expose the true face of American imperialist war 
incendiaries. All the subjects studied in our schools—history, literature, geog- 
raphy, chemistry, physics—give our teachers valuable material for instilling in the 
children a feeling of hatred for the enemies of all progressive humanity—the 
Anglo-American imperialists. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You certainly are an interésting lecturer. 
I would like to be in one of your classes sometime. 

Is this information you have given us based on your investigation 
in Russia? Is it based on your reading, or is it based on CIA, FBI, 
and military attaché reports that have come in to you? 

Mr. Harvey. It is based on a flood of material of proportions that 
simply staggers you. You could take any single day, lop that day off, 
no day before, no day after, and you get this type of stuff just over- 
whelmingly. People in Moscow’ report that it is something even 
though they had been there before and witnessed propaganda first- 
hand that they did not dream could happen. 

Senator Satronstauu. This is your collation of material from the 
reports of Government agencies and your own study of Russia? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

DULLES PLAN 


Senator SaLronstauy. Mr. Chairman, I would like, with your per- 
mission and the other gentlemen here, to put this article in the record 
by John Foster Dulles from News Week of May 26 which is really 
a summary of his article in Life of the week before. 

I call attention to one paragraph particularly: 

Unfortunately, we have fallen into a defensive mood and think more in terms 
of building barriers than of setting up attractions which will break up the present 
overextended Soviet Communist world. We now sponsor an iron curtain to cut 
off our own attracting power, and thus we help to give despotism a lease on life. 

Do you agree with that thought, Dr. Compton? 

Dr. Compton. I do. That is the reason I said this morning I 
think the single most important thing for us to do is to get the initia- 
tive. 

Senator SatTonstaLyu. Do you agree with that thought? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLu. That is the underlying ideal on which you 
are operating your agency? 

Dr. Compton. The underlying ideal. 

Senator SattronstaL. “Ideal” is the wrong word. It is the 
underlying method. 

Dr. Compron. Of trying to check the objectives as defined by law. 

I ssid this morning and I say again I think we are, by force of 
circumstances, and I am not meaning to be critical of anything or 
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anybody, in a position where we spend our best efforts in filling holes 
dug by the Soviet Union which I think is what Dulles is talking about 
there as barriers and not setting up enough attractions. 

Senator Ferauson. May I ask a question about this picture? 

Senator McCarran. There is one line here which attracts my 
attention, “Our barrier thinking builds our own iron curtain. Let's 
woo Red satellites with hope of real freedom.”’ 

My thought is this: I am convinced you cannot woo Red satellites, 
You cannot woo the Communists. They take advantage if you 
attempt to woo them. I am not taking issue with you on your view 
of the statement because it may be correct. 

Senator, that article will go in the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 





Tue DANGER IN OvuR DEFENSIVE Moop—Ovur “BARRIER THINKING” Butips 
Our Own Iron Curtain; Let’s Woo Rep Satevuires WitH Hope or Rear 
FREEDOM . 

(By John Foster Dulles) 


All along the 20,000-mile frontier of liberty which runs from near Alaska, in 
Asia, to the North Cape, in Europe, there are situations which cannot continue as 
they are now. 

Japan does not want to live forever next door to a massive China so hostile 
and dangerous that there cannot be friendly intercourse. The South Koreans 
do not want to maintain an army of several hundred thousand to fight and die 
merely to keep their native land cut in two. The free Chinese on Formosa will 
not sustain their morale if they must abandon all hope of return to their families 
and homes on the mainland. Indochina and Burma do not want indefinitely to 
exist as mere appendages to a vast Communist hinterland which produces for 
them no nourishment but only danger. In Europe, Germans do not want to be 
divided from each other, nor do Austrians. 

The fact is that the present line, whether it be in Asia or in Europe, cannot be 
held on a status quo basis. 

Obviously we must not try to change that line by a military offensive. That 
would lead to an annihilation of the values which freedom cherishes. But it is 
equally imperative that we do not shackle freedom and prevent if from setting 
up such peaceful attractions that despotism cannot hold its present advanced 
line. The example of freedom and justice and the good fruits that they produce 
can be the magnet which will irresistibly attract those who, now denied freedom, 
still covet it. 

Western Europe stands today at the threshold of great events. The Schuman 
plan has already unified the coal, iron, and steel resources of Western Europe, 
which, when they were divided between French and Germans, furnished these 
two peoples with the weapons with which they killed each other. Now there is 
in prospect a Western European Defense Community which will bring under a 
single political leadership the armed forces of countries whose past strife has been 
almost fatal to Western civilization. This is a profoundly wise conception which 
warrants our wholehearted support. 

We must, however, be aware of the fact that this program, worthy as it is, is 
bound to fail if it is looked upon as a final step. Like the original Union of our 
States, it should be ‘‘open-ended” and contemplate the attraction into its orbit 
of those in Central Europe who, by race, education, religion, and tradition, right- 
fully belong not in an enslaved Asia, but in a free Europe. 

When the Marshall plan was first put forward, Poland and Czechslovakia were 
offered participation in it. They were so attracted that they could only be pre- 
vented by a violent veto from Moscow. The plight of these countries is more 
desperate than it was in 1948, and the attractions of Western Europe can be made 
stronger as, through unity, it gains health and vigor. 

Unfortunately, we have fallen into a defensive mood and think more in terms 
of building barriers than of setting up attractions which will break up the present 
overextended Soviet Communist world. We now sponsor an iron curtain to cut 
off our own attracting power, and thus we help to give depotism a lease or. life. 

In Europe, Soviet diplomatic maneuvers hold out a reunited Germany as & 
counterattraction to a Western European unity. To meet this dangerous Soviet 
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diplomatic offensive calls not only for speeding present plans for Western European 
unity, but also for making clear that these plans do not foreclose a future broader 
unity. Unity of the nations in Europe cannot be founded on the permanent 
disunity of Germans. 

Our founders created a new political arrangement which could be both strong 
and flexible, and also capable of extension. The expanding unity of prosperity 
we achieved under it exerted an immense influence throughout the world and 
helped to roll back the tide of nineteenth-century despotism. What is happening 
in Western Europe should be conceived in that spirit. 

The present series of complicated treaties and contracts will produce only bar- 
ren ar bitter fruits if they are looked upon as establishing some new balance of 
power by a new and rigid political structure which is bounded on the east by the 
Elbe, or if it is looked upon merely as a means of marshaling the military power 
of West Europe against that of Soviet-dominated East Europe. 

It is hard to bring new political processes into being, and we should not be 
critical of detail. But we do need to remember that the letter killeth, only the 
spirit gives life. The new West European political body needs a spirit whieh 
will cause the body to grow and develop to reunite the now mutilated body of 
Europe. 


‘PEOPLE BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Senator SALTONSTALL.’ I interpreted that statement to mean that 
there are countries like Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia where there 
are many people who would like to be as you and [ are in this country. 
It would be with propaganda that we would try to woo them to give 
them the feeling that they have an opportunity to come back. 

Senator McCarran. Senator, it is true that in Russia millions of 
the Russians want to get away from bondage. . There is not any doubt 
about that. There are millions of Poles, millions of Czechoslovaks 
and Yugoslavs who want to get away. They would get away if they 
could. There is no question about that. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLuL. That is really the purpose of what we are 
listening to this afternoon. 

Senator Ferauson. But they are not Communists. They are not 
in control. They do not have the machine. 


SAMPLES OF RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA AGAINST UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask something about that picture. 
It is headed “‘American murderers in Korea.’’ Where did you get 
that quote? 

Mr. Harvey. That was underneath the picture as it was published 
in a leading Soviet journal, Literary Gazette, or on the side. It also 
says “This photograph was found on captured American soldiers. 
These chopped heads of peaceful Korean men and women have been 
exhibited on a street in an American-occupied Korean town with the 
murderers in the background.”’ 

Senator Ferguson. Have we taken that picture to see whether or 
not those are American soldiers in the background and whether or 
not you can identify any of them? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. We have looked at them very closely. 
They do not resemble American soldiers. 

Senator Ferauson. I am trying to find out what search the CIA 
has made to ascertain whether or not that is a real photograph or 
whether it is a composite picture or just what it is. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, on the surface it seems to be a faked photo- 
graph. Besides we just discounted even the possibility. As far as I 
know, there has not been an expert examination of that picture made. 


95515—52——-69 
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The same picture, by the way, was reprinted again late last year in 
Pravda. 

Senator Fereuson. When they printed it, did they have the 
American flag there as you have it on the chart? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir. That was included to dramatize what they 
were getting at. 

Senator Ferauson. Do we have the original of that picture? 

Mr. Harvey. Not the original, Senator. We have the picture as 
it appeared in the Literary Gazette. We have the issue in which the 
picture appeared. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean that you have an original copy of 
the magazine? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. But you have not made a search really to see 
whether or not those can be Americans? 

Mr. Harvey. There is one reason, and that is that we are simply 
flooded with such pictures. This is one that we took as being more 
dramatic. : 

Senator Ferauson. Have you tested them to see whether or not 
you can find any fakes amongst them? 

Mr. Harvey. It is very hard to do that because the printing is 
usually so very bad. 

Now, here is one that is supposed to be a group of Russians shot 
by Americans. It is just an example. This is one where we are sup- 
posed to have destroyed some railroad cars. We have all sorts of 
pictures purporting to show one or another sort of American atrocity. 

We really have not dignified them by thinking it was necessary to 
examine them as whether they are fakes. 

Senator Frercuson. Would it not have been a great thing to be 
able to show that that picture was not genuine? 

Mr. Harvey. It is very difficult to prove in a Soviet publication 
that’ a certain picture was not genuine because the paper and the 
printing are so poor. We have examined pictures of Stalin which 
clearly are faked. We have to determine whether or not he was at 
the place he was supposed to be at or whether they changed his head 
as against his body. It is an extremely difficult thing to do. 

If you mean using that technique as a means of getting back at 
them and proving chat it is a lie, when you come to that it seems 
that it would be dignifying something that had gone beyond all com- 
prehension because in this campaign of hatred that they are carrying 
out against us they have resorted to every atrocity story that has 
been dreamed up, as far as I know, since the beginning of time and 
have in addition manufactured some new ones. 


FALSE CHARGES OF ATROCITIES 


I would like to illustrate some of the things they have said in these 
atrocity stories. 

By the way, here is shown a newspaper consisting of 4 pages. 
The two inside pages are devoted exclusively to accounts of American 
atrocities, not against Koreans or against Indians, but American 
atrocitics against Russians. 

This article entided “I Know Who Killed My Father” contains 
lurid details. 
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Here is the sort of thing that appears: 


The American interventionists seized Partisan Bokarey. They brutally tor- 
tured him during the night. When his wife and mother dug up the body of 
Bokarev after the departure of the wild fanatics, they hardly recognized their 
man. The face of the partisan was mutilated beyond recognition. The nose, 
lips, and ears were cut off, the jaws were broken off, the head was pierced by 
bayonets. The eyes torn out, and the whole body was cut with gun rods and 
burned with fire in places. 3 

The following was broadcast on the Moscow radio on April 21, 
1952: 

In July 1919, a large group of American soldiers broke into a village. A bestial 
orgy followed. The interventionists robbed and raped women and girls. American 
soldiers arrested Mikhail Popov.. They gouged out his eves, cut out his tongue, 
and drove nails under his finger nails. In another village the American monsters. 
took an expectant mother, cut off her breasts, and pushed her tresses into her 
mouth and pulled them out of a hole cut in her throat. 


That last is one of the new ones. As far as I know, that depicts a 
new technique in atrocities. 

Here is another one: 

An American patrol detained a peasant women who was expecting a child at 
any moment, While under arrest she writhed in painful labor on the cold cement 
floor until she bore a child. Before the eves of the inhabitants, an American 
soldier snatched the new-born infant by the feet and flung into it a bonfire. Then 
he pierced the unfortunate woman through the heart with a bayonet. 

Those things have appeared daily in the Soviet newspapers for 
more than a year and a half and have been repeated nightly on 
Soviet radios for more than a year and a half. They have been tied 
into Korea. 

By the way, .a good many of them are directed against the American 
fighter, the American fighting man, saying that he is only a coward, 
that he is good only in combat with women and children or Indians, 
and so on, that he really cannot fight. 

The whole campaign now is on a level where it cannot be denied 
that the Soviet rulers are doing their best to whip up a frenzy of 
emotional, active hatred on the part of the individual Russian against 
the individual American, not to make them hate the American system 
but to make them hate Americans as Americans. What they are 
doing in Russia—and it is an enormous campaign with every energy 
possible being devoted to it, they are doing deliberately in each one 
of the satellites including China where specific directives have been 
issued telling how the campaign is to be prosecuted. Meetings are 
organized daily, and they hammer away at it. 

So you have the 800,000,000 people who are under Soviet control 
being daily fed a diet of hatred of the United States—more than a 
third of the population of the world—being fed a kind of hatred that 
they did not try to instill in the Russian people against the Germans 
at the height of the war. They had no such campaign then. 


SOVIET HATE AMERICAN CAMPAIGN 


Now, in their propaganda outside their own orbit among people 
other than the 800,000,000, the Communists are not quite as crude, 
but their message is quite the same. In their campaign outside of 
Russia against us they have used the title of a peace campaign. They 
have unified it all with that name, but it is the strangest peace cam- 
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paign anyone ever dreamed up because the theme again is hate the 
Americans, the Americans are out to enslave the world, the Americans 
want a new war, the Americans are using bacteriological warfare 
against the Koreans, the Americans seek to exterminate Asiatics, 
the Americans will make cannon fodder of the people of Europe. 
Their campaign says ‘Hate America, resist America, fight against 
America, push them out of Asia and Europe, join with us.” That is 
the total of what they are trying to do through their campaign. 

That raises the last question, which is: What do they really intend 
to accomplish through generating this hatred? . Here I think we have 
testimony from their own lips which we simply can’t deny. According 
to their own testimony their aim is the ultmmate destruction of the 
United States as the center of the great “enemy camp.” That is 
what, according to their own testimony, they hope to accomplish. 

Stalin has put it this way. He has said that their goal must be 
the creation of a situation which would be ripe for decisive blows. 
It is quite obvious that in their campaign that is what they are 
actually attempting to do—to put us in a position where we will be 
ripe for one or a series of ‘‘decisive blows.” 

His words were: 

The moment for the decisive blow is when the crisis has reached its climax, 
when it is fully apparent that the Communist vanguard is prepared to fight to 
the end, the reserves are prepared to support this vanguard, and maximum con- 
sternation exists in the ranks of the enemy. 

Stalin had a rather elaborate scheme in connection with what he 
had in mind there. He said in his writings on tactics that in the 
struggle between the Communists and the capitalists, between them 
and us, the Communists would have available if they conducted 
themselves properly, that is, used the proper tactics, a main force 
which would be the Soviet Union itself. That is the vanguard of a 
moment ago. He said further that they would have a series of direct 
reserves which are identified as other States in which Communists 
had come into power, a world proletariat, workers in every country 
of the world, and colonial revolutionists. 

These people, he said, are ready to help if the Communist leader- 
ship will show them the right way. 

He said that in addition the Communist have the benefit of indirect 
reserves which are the conflicts within and between capitalist countries. 

Now, eliminating Communist-lingo teams, that simply means 
that Stalin considers that in his struggle with the United States he 
will have the direct benefit of the Soviet Union and the satellites 
and of a series of suckers on the outside that he could induce to join 
with him, and that mm addition he would have indirect benefit from 
apathy on the part of Western elements he had succeeded in neutral- 
izing and from conflicts and divisions among those of the remaining 
enemy that he could utilize to achieve his purpose. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you say about that? 


SOVIET DIVIDE-AND-CONQUER THEME 


Mr. Harvey. Only this: Their whole campaign is directed toward 
exactly what Stalin said they should do to the end: (1) That this 
vanguard will be aroused as a result of the hatred campaign to such 
a passion that they will be willing to make any sacrifice; (2) that as 
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many of these people, who are the potential suckers, as possible will 
be induced to join with them; (3) that they will maximize divisions 
and conflicts between us and the British, division between the British 
and the Egyptians, and so on, and within our own ranks. 

Now, every bit of the Soviet ropaganda effort is directed toward 
one of these ends or toward all of them simultaneously. That is, 
among their own people they have the hate-America campaign, 
stating that the Americans have committed crimes against Russia, 
that they intend and actively plan further such crimes. They are 
saying to the colonial revolutionists: “Hate Americans who are 
responsible for your dependent status,” and so on. “Rise up and 
help. Americans are your exploiters,”’ and so on. 

Then they are taking advantage of every possible issue to maximize 
the divisions amongst the western nations. 


PURPOSE OF ECONOMIC CONFERENCE IN MOSCOW 


This economic conference in Moscow was a big show and had no 
other purpose than to create division over the east-west trade issue. 

Senator McCarran. The central picture there labeled ‘‘World 
Proletariat” carries a very significant truth in it. You see the 
number of persons painted red in those groups. There is not any 
question but what you will find in this country, although maybe not 
just as numerous as they are there, persons of that color. There are 
those in this country in various groups, regardless of where the groups 
are or their standing, who are Communists. You will find in their 
membership individuals who are of that same color and that same 
leaning. That is what impressed me very much with that picture. 


CHART OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA PLAN 


Mr. Harvey. This next chart depicts exactly the same concept 
I have been discussing. It by the way was prepared by the Com- 
munists themselves. They did it in the form of a map. But it is 
exactly the same concept. This was put out by the Czechs in 1950. 

This map shows the main force, direct reserves, and indirect 
reserves. The main force is the Soviet Union. The direct reserves 
are shown here on this map as the satellites, the world proletariat, 
and the colonial revolutionists. Then throughout the world there 
are the capitalist countries in which there are divisions, arising from 
according to the map—‘‘the struggle of the millions ‘of partisans of 
peace.”” These are the indirect reserves. 

The caption puts it this way: That there is a total population of 
800,000,000 people directly in the Soviet camp. They are in the 
Soviet Union or the satellites. In addition there are tens of millions 
of workers or wage-earners who will put the cause of the Soviet Union 
above all things. Then there are hundreds of millions of colonial 
peoples striving to satisfy their own aspirations who will help the 
Soviet Uriion. Then there are the peace partisans throughout the 
world. That is what it says there. Then the streamers across the 
map state: 


Let the warmongers tremble. The forces of peace are stronger than the forces 
of war. 
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That is, of course, their own gobbledygook for stating that their 
side is stronger than our side. 

Senator Ferguson. Where was that printed? 

Mr. Harvey. In Czechoslovakia, and it was distributed in vast 
numbers of copies. It has been their constant line that in this 
contest they are bound to win, that there are 800,000,000 of them 
solidly together, and that in addition to that they are supported by 
the Communist Parties in other countries, by the rising tide of 
nationalism—‘“anti-imperialism”’ in their words—in Asia and Africa, 
and by the workers in other countries, and that, moreover, they have 
the benefit of the contradictions and divisions amongst the enemy. 


PARTICIPATION OF RED ARMY 


Senator Ferguson. Do they put out the propaganda stating that 
they are going to use the Red army to accomplish this? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, the role of the Red army in the process is 
obscure because the thinking goes this way: That the Communist 
leadership—the Soviet rulers—must get the situation ripe and then 
they never say precisely what is to follow. For years they denied 
that the Red army would have to enter the struggle. The thing 
was pictured as being supposed to just grow and grow until every- 
thing on the other side collapses. 

More recently their theoretical writings have clearly suggested 
that they have in mind that at some stage the Red army and all other 
organized Communist forces would have to be brought to bear 
either because of a desperation move on the part of the sorely beset 
enemy or to strike the coup de gréce. In any event, they clearly 
expect through their psychological warfare campaign to prepare for 
if not actually effect the destruction on the United States. There is 
no secret about that. 


SOVIET FREE-WORLD DESTRUCTION THEME 


Senator Fercuson. What information do vou have which indicates 
that they have in mind that the free world will destroy itself eco- 
nomically? 

Mr. Harvey. Their basic theory is that the free world will not 
destroy itself but that because of the type of economy it has it will 
produce certain contradictions which will destroy it, or makes its 
destruction inevitable. They do not hold that it will take place 
automatically, that it will take place without effort on the part of the 
Communists. They hold that in order to achieve destruction they 
have to go out and fight, either through revolutionary uprisings or 
international war or both. Stalin has over and over again said that. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, you have all of these facts. When do 
you say they are going to start a war? 

Mr. Harvey. This will be completely off the record. 

(There was a brief discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frercuson. I mean a third world war. When are they 
going to start it? 

Mr. Harvey. I would simply say in all seriousness that they have 
long since started it. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the cold war? 
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Mr. Harvey. A war of destruction. What weapons are used— 
whether riots in Tokyo and Paris, local war in Korea, internal capture 
of one or another state, or international war—is a matter of simple 
tactics. 

Senator Ferguson. Then when are they going to use the Red 
army? I will finally get an answer. In your opinion, from all you 
know, when will they use the Red army? 

Mr. Harvey. I have no opinion on that. 

Senator Ferauson. You do not have any? 

Mr. Harvey. Not ano affirmative opinion that I would be willing 
to state. I think, sir—and here I am almost paraphrasing what 
you said earlier—ignoring the war that is now being fought and con- 
centrating on the problems of when a war in the traditional sense is 
to begin is a very dangerous thing. I think perhaps we have done 
that. 

Senator Ferauson. Referring to the last chart, the one you have 
just taken away, I think they have almost accomplished what you 
are talking about there. 

Mr. Harvey. Well, certainly their aim is to achieve this. 


SOVIET PLAN OF INTERNAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT 


Senator Frerauson. Going back to that last chart, is there any- 
thing on that that has not been accomplished? 

Mr. Harvey. Let me put it this way: To a certain degree they 
have accomplished all of them. They appear convinced that they 
will achieve even more success. 

Senator Ferauson. But is it not almost an accomplished fact that 
they havethemainU.S.S.R. force, that they have the world proletariat, 
that they have the colonial revolutionists, and that they have what 
is indicated in the first red circle? Is not that an accomplished fact? 

Mr. Harvey. On the basis of their theory, when they think they 
have it, whether or not they have it, will be the time to watch out 
because they are very explicit on that. 

Senator Ferauson. What do they not have shown in that first 
circle? 

Mr. Harvey. They have the main force, and they have aroused it. 

om iad Frrauson. What do they not have shown in the next 
circle? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, whether or not they would consider them 
sufficiently lined up is a problem. Whether or not they think they 
have is a question; in fact, the question. 

Senator Ferauson. You cannot say absolutely, but do they not 
have a pretty strong claim on what they are attempting there? 

Mr. Harvey. I would have to ask you to have the answer to that 
supplied by someone who studies the other areas of the world—the 
western countries, 

Senator Ferauson. You have a circle there which is colored pink 
indicating that that group is not as strong. That is the indirect re- 
Scrve. Containky they have achieved some internal conflicts. 


We get witnesses on the stand who will not tell us whether or not 
their loyalty would be with America or with Russia. Some have 
indicated that it would be Russia. I remember Gates indicated they 
would be with Russia in the international conflict. 
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Do you know whether all of our allies would go with us in case we 
got into a third world war? 

Mr. Harvey. I simply do not feel competent to judge that. I will 
say that the Soviet rulers give every evidence themselves of being 
satisfied with the way things are going. They say that they are in 
such a way as to lead you to believe that actually they believe they 
are doing well. Their constant line right now is that they do have 
these 800,000,000 people, that they are fully aroused to the “dangers” 
facing them, and that the peoples of the outside world are with them, 
so that if the “‘warmongers”’ dare to go ahead and risk doing something 
very substantial against the Communist efforts, the peoples of the 
world will take care of the “w armongers.”’ 

Senator Ferauson. Do you not think they have done pretty well 
as to that? 

Mr. Harvey. I do, sir. But I have enough faith in our own 
strength to believe that they have accomplished as much as they 
appear to think. 

Senator Ferauson. Have they not made gains? 

Mr. Harvey. I think they have made very substantial gains. 
That was the last point I wanted to make. The big problem that all 
of this presents is how successful they have been. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be brief and cut my own too-long presentation 
short. 

We have a great number of puzzles in connection with this question 
of how effective the Soviet efforts have been. On the one hand, 
Western Europe has gone along with us on the big things. The people 
have so far been with us when it came to the really critical issues. 

For example, the West Germans without any question have stood 
solidly against Soviet efforts to intimidate them. 

Senator Frerauson. Not solidly. 

Mr. Harvey. I say solidly. When it came to the tests, the Com- 
munists were not able to do anything they have been trying to do in 
West Germany. 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN WEST GERMANY 


Senator Fercuson. What about the Socialists in West Germany? 

Mr. Harvey. The Communists have laid down a program in West 
Germany. They have called for certain lines of action that they did 
not get. So you have that on the net side. On the other hand, you 
have on the deficit side the point which Senator Ellender made this 
morning with reference to the Italian elections over the week end. 
The Communists made gains as against 1948; 33 percent of the total 
persons casting votes voted Communist. An additional 28 percent 
voted Neo-Fascist, which vote was largely anti-American. 

In other words, practically half of the Italian population voted 
against us. 

Senator Feravuson. With 33 and 28 you have more than 50 percent. 

Mr. Harvey. Among the Neo-Fascists were many who were voting 
for other things. To be realistic, I think the division point for those 
voting anti-American was about half. 
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We had in Tokyo on May Day, 2 days after we had given them 
independence, a riot taking place involving 400,000 people, mostly 
workers. 

You had in Essen, Germany, about 3 weeks ago, riots. In Paris 
and throughout France last night there were others. You have 
a number of things like that. 

So certainly in the contest it is nip and tuck. We know this: 
That the Soviet rulers are going to keep on in their campaign. To 
them the campaign is deadly serious. They are not going to give up 
orletup. They are going to push and push. Once they get a chance 
to plunge ahead with no opposition, they will do it. 

One area seems to me to give cause for alarm. That is the case 
of North Korea. In North Korea the Communists had a monopoly. 
There was no opposition. They had a monopoly, and within a 
period of just 5 years they did to the minds of the North Koreans, 
not all of the North Koreans, but enough for their purposes, what the 
Japanese had not been able to do in 60 years and what the Chinese 
had not been able to do in several hundred years. They literally 
reshaped the thinking of enough North Koreans so that they have 
been able to get away with what they have gotten away with. You 
still have North Koreans in the prison camps reflecting their faith in 
the Soviet program. ; 

To one who is constantly watching this situation, this over-all 
struggle, it adds up to a very alarming picture and to the realization 
that theirs, given no effective resistance, can be an awfully effective 
program. It has not, however, Senator Ferguson, yet accomplished 
every thing they hope some day to accomplish. 

Senator ELLENDER. They have made good progress. 

Senator Fercuson. They have been doing very well compared to 
what we would like to see them do, I will tell you. I was hoping they 
would fail, but it does not look as if they are failing. 

Mr. Harvey. The North Korean situation indicates that given a 
free hand for a while they can really do what men presumably should 
not be able to do, that is, reshape the minds of other men. 

Senator Frerauson. You can see what they are doing in these 
prison camps. They actually kill their enemies in there to gain their 
point. 

Mr. Harvey. And they risk getting killed themselves, 

Senator Ferauson. That risk of being killed themselves does not 
mean a thing. I think they are doing quite a job in the prison camps, 
They are creating a lot of propaganda that is very valuable to them. 

I will never forget the conversation I had with Angus Ward when 
he related how they put him in prison and then worked him over 
before sending him out of the country. 

I say that they use each one of these things as propaganda, as part 
of what you are talking about. These riots and various things that 
have been going on in the prison camps indicate that they are very 
successful. When I was over there in December I discovered this: 
the tunnels must have been in existence then. The things that would 
happen on Koje Island and in the prison in Pusan in a few days would 
be broadcast. It was absolutely withheld from our newspapermen or 
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anyone, but it would be broadcast from Peking, that is, some of these 
atrocities, and so forth, indicating that they had communications 
with the outside. 

Now we are just discovering that they had tunnels. Why our people 
could not discover the tunnels I do not know. 

Senator McCarran. All right, gentlemen. I think we are about 
ready to suspend for the day. We will recess until next Thursday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:25 p. m., Thursday, May 29, 1952, a recess was 
taken, the subcommittee to reconvene at 2 p. m., Thursday, June 5, 
1952.) 





